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The Stream 
By Clinton Scollard 


AR in a forest’s ferny fastnesses 
It bursts from under-earth, brims a dim pool, 
Leaps down a ledge, then, glinting clear and*cool, 

Darts from the shrouding shadows of the trees. 

It cleaves both marsh and mead, by slow degrees 
Widening and deepening ; owns the sway and rule 
Of curbing circumstance, though not its tool, 

Joining the calm of the unplumbéd seas. 


Thus with the current of our lives, so small 
In its unknown beginnings, waxing great 
As it goes winding through the stress of years, 
Guided by some divine, o’er-brooding Fate, 
Until it joins the ocean that we call 
Eternity, beyond God’s swinging spheres. 
Curnton, N. Y. 


—EE*Cre8 RIAD 


The Mastery 


To lose self-control is to lose the key to any situa- 
tion. No man who cannot hold himself in hand can 
expect to hold others. It has been well said that, in 
any discussion or disagreement with another, if you 
are in the wrong, you cannot afford to lose your 
temper, and if you are in the right, there is no occa- 
sion to. Or, as a lawyer has wittily put it, ‘‘ posses- 
sion is nine points of the law ; self-possession is ten.”’ 


ax 
What Do We Pray About ? 


No human father would expect his children’s 
chief topic of conversation with him to be their ex- 
pression of desire that he should take care of them. 
Home life would be a dreary thing if talk turned 
largely on that subject. But is not that the chief 
topic of much of our prayer to the Father above? At 
a prayer-meeting it is a common matter for the pastor 
to read a letter from some member of the congrega- 
tion telling of a special trial or sorrow or illness, and 


asking for the prayers of pastor and people. Such a 
request is perfectly proper; yet it would be equally 
fitting if the pastor could often read a letter from some 
one telling of a special blessing or evidence of God's 
love, and asking that the prayers of the people be 
united in thanksgiving for God's undeserved good- 
ness. How many such requests for prayer does the 
average minister receive? Once in twelve months we 
celebrate a special ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day.'’ The other 
three hundred and sixty-four days of the year we think 
more of our wants than of our blessings. Is not the 
order a little twisted ? 
x 


Meeting a Sermon Half Way 


Two persons pushing in the same direction will 
accomplish more than one person. That is evident 
enough, but a great deal more would be accomplished 
if we all acted on it. Said a young minister: ‘‘I 
never make any effort to listen to a preacher who 
carinot interest me in spite of myself.'' There would 
be a dark outlook ahead for that young man as a 
preacher if his congregation followed his rule. It 
is well for him, as it is for every preacher, to de- 
termine to interest his audience in spite of them- 
selves. But it is just as much a duty for him, when 
he is part of the audience, to determine to be in- 
terested whether the preacher is interésting or not. 


There will be double the result from any sermon if 
listener and speaker push together. Even a Phillips 
Brooks or a Paul of Tarsus can do more with the con- 
gregation that is actively with him, than with the con- 
gregation that waits to be interested. Are you a drag 
upon your preacher, or an inspiration ? 


x 
Beyond Harm 


There is only one thing in the universe to fear. 
Sorrow, death, disaster, poverty, sickness,—none of 
these. In them, and through them, God's hand and 
God's loveare seen. As ‘‘ Milton's Prayer of Patience '’ 
stedfastly proclaims : 


**T have naught to fear : 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evil thing.’’ 


Or as Paul wrote : ‘‘ What then shall we say to these 
things? . . . Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.’’ Sin is the only enemy. 
Sin may use God's blessings to overthrow us ; but sin 
is not from God. And even sin cannot enter when 
we let God keep watch. 
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Are Simple Pleasures Possible ? 


HE author of ‘‘The Simple Life’’ has come to 

America, and everybody is interested in him. 

Not a few are surprised that a Protestant pastor 

in Paris should have a message for the world. With 

easy generalization we have been accustomed to say, 

‘*Can any good come out of Paris?’’ But there is a 

better Paris, as there is a better America, and its virile 

preacher has called us to think of the value and power 
and beauty of simplicity. 

Mr. Wagner summons us to the enjoyment of 
simple pleasures. The call is timely, for we are tend- 
ing too rapidly in the other direction. When young 
girls of sixteen in the high school are expected to wear 
ball dresses, and the boys of the same tender age to 
wear dress suits for the class functions ; when it is re- 
quired that the escorts call for the young ladies in car- 
riages and with handsome bouquets, while fluttering 
mamas wait for the return until one o'clock in the 
morning, —a little suggestion of the delight of simple 
pleasures is not out of place. 

Perhaps it may be necessary occasionally, as a 
matter of solemn duty, to give and to attend great so- 
cial functions, in which one is crowded, and received, 
and pushed, and entertained, and pushed again, and 
sent home. But we may have a great many simple 
pleasures in between, and a very gracious Christian 
spirit may be shown in them. 

It is a sérious mistake to suppose that one must go 
away from home in order to have a good time. The 
home is the place for simple pleasures. About the 
only recipe needed is the elimination of all seltish- 
ness and the substitution of abounding good humor. 
It is extraordinary how the disagreeables of the day 
will disappear in the process. The husband will 
lock up the cares and annoyances of business in his 
safe with the cash-box and ledger. The wife will 
conceal the domestic mishaps,—the awful tragedy of 
the breaking of the cut glass dish or the shameful 
neglect in the matter of sweeping, —and the children, 
remembering that father and mother are tired, will 
bring only the bright and funny happenings of the 
school to be talked over in the family circle. Of 
course there are times when all the family must know 








the trials that shall bind them together in sympathy. 
but a conspiracy of silence about petty worries is alto- 
gether to be commended. 

A home should be a temple of good humor, and, if 
so, the dining-room should be its inner shrine. Why 
should we not have the stalled ox and the peace and 
merriment also? There are families where the meat 
is the time for the venting of bad humors, and the 
airing of all grievances, and the settling of all dis- 


putes. It is, of course, a most convenient opportu- 
nity. Every one is present, and no one can well 
escape. But it is a desecration. The family meal 


should be the feast of the peace offering, 

And there are so many simple pleasures open to us 
in the occasion of family festivals. The Germans 
make more of the many holidays of the year than we, 
—and they are right. Of course, the great days of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are coming, but there are 
other days as well, with opportunities of plenty of 
fun, without any destructiveness or stupidity. And 
there are the birthdays and the wedding days and the 
family anniversaries, No need tospend much money. 
Simple festivities are the best. Little presents carry 
as much love as costly gifts. Nothing can be better 
than the basket made at school, or the piece of beaten 
brass, the worked handkerchief, or the gathered 
bouquet. 

We might have so much pleasure with the children. 
It is their birthright, too. They delight in frolic. 
Lambs frisk and kittens play and children laugh and 
run naturally. And the rest of us keep young as we 
laugh with them. An old gentleman, still young in 
spite of his three-quarters of a century, said, after he 
had been sporting with some little folk: «1 like to 
amuse children. It is so cheap. They require so 
little to delight them.’ And children enter easily 
into the conspiracy of pleasure. If we will only let them 
have the opportunity, they will enjoy the delight of 
giving even more than that of receiving, as our Mas- 
ter, with exquisite insight, has taught us. 

By a little expansion of our home and family lite, 
there are at our hands also so many simple pleasures 
in hospitality. It is counted a grace in the New 
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Testament to be ‘‘ given to hospitality."" Yet how 
many people dread it nowadays! We will allow our 
social leaders to set the fashion for us, and we dare 
not invite a few friends to spend the evening without 
entertaining them and feeding them after the pre- 
scribed manner. Of course, if the lady has not a 
sufficient number of cups and saucers and plates of 
the same pattern, without any nicks in them, and an 
equal number of solid silver spoons, she cannot think 
of inviting her friends. Such little companies of 
hearty good cheer as Dickens writes of would not be 
good form. Many an evening party in a modest 
home has been carefully discussed and finally aban- 
doned with a sigh, because ‘‘ we could not serve the 
refreshments properly.’’ Or the little dinner is given 
up, because it cannot be done in the best style. So 
the fear of unkind criticism prevents those simple 
pleasures which might be enjoyed in the company of 
a few congenial friends. 

Even more difficult than the refreshment bugbear 
is often the entertainment bugbear. What shall we 
do with our guests? Of course, the easiest way is to 
give them some pasteboards, and let them amuse 
themselves. That is doubtless why card-playing is 
so very popular. Its prevalence is not a high tribute 
to our intelligence, to say the least of it. There was 
an old art of entertaining, of which one reads in books, 
called ‘‘ conversation.’’ It seems as if it used to be 
amusement enough for a dozen friends to talk. Are 
there not high thoughts and light thoughts, have we 
not wit 2nd wisdom enough so that we may pass an 
evening together pleasantly ? 

The Indians of the far northwest have the curious 
custom of burning blankets as a mark of social mag- 
nificence. A great chief will sometimes invite his 
frier23 to the burning of hundreds of blankets. Then 
every aspirant for social distinction will seek in eager 
rivalry to burn as many blankets as he can possibly 
secure, They, indeed, are savages, and could not 
be expected to enjoy simple pleasures. Why burn 
blankets at all? It would be far more comfortable in 
the cold northwest to use them for wraps, and the 
surplus blankets might be given to those who were 
shivering without. But among Indians it is abso- 
lutely necessary to observe the social conventions. 

Surely the Christian view of pleasure is that it shall 
be simple, healthy, sincere. Probably, if we had a 
complete life of Jesus, we should find that in the home 
of Joseph and in the village life of Nazareth he en- 
joyed, with others, the simple, innocent pleasures of 
childhood and of youth. We may be sure that he did 
not go to the marriage feast to mar its joy. In his 
earnest words concerned with great interests our Lord 
does not give us much direction about our pleasures. 
But he clearly assumes them. And it is not a little 
significant that the only word he has to say about our 
feasts is that we shall not be selfish in them. In the 
midst of our pleasures, he would have us remember 
those who are denied the opportunity of even simplest 
pleasure, and would have us share with them. 
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Last Words on the Subway Tavern 


There would seem to be no further discussion 
needed of the temperance experiment known as the 
Subway Tavern, in New York City, so far as its prin- 
ciples and tendency are concerned. The pros and 
cons of the case were given extended consideration in 
The Sunday School Times of September 3. But 
some of the letters on the subject received by the 
Editor since the appearance of that issue are so char- 
acteristic that a few selections are given herewith. 
without editorial comment. An old-time friend and 
critic in Connecticut writes as follows : 


I would not write this to you but for President Eliot's note 
and your remarks in connection with it. I think you are very 
rough on President Eliot. He has a similar impression of the 
Times to one I have, and have had for twenty-five years. In- 
deed, the Times was once characterized to me as a paper for 
persons who were not clear-headed, or who had no head, and 
wanted to have some one just give them something which they 
were ready and willing to take right in implicitly. 

Are you not libelous in saying that the object of the Tavern 
seems to be to offer temptation? This is not what Bishop 
Potter and Dr. Rainsford fave contended for. We are yet at 
an age of the world when men are going to drink. A saloon 
is no temptation to a drinker: the drinkeng is foregone, the 
saloon affords the opportunity , this particular tavern is or- 
dained that the drinker may drink and be spared any attendant 
temptations that so often lie in the saloon or through an adja- 
cent doorway. It seems to me this object is laudable ; that an 
effort to attain it is not to be denounced wantonly. Would it 
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not 5 a good thing if all saloons were what this is intended 
to be - 


A Michigan pastor does not seem to agree entirely 
with the Connecticut critic, for he writes : 


I think your Times is the only ‘‘religious’’—no, I'll say 
almost the only religious—paper that I know. When I feel 
religious, I like to read it, and when I read it not feeling re- 
ligious, it braces me up. I have just been trying the case of 
the Subway Tavern, and your caption and captaincy. Hades / 
You have laid out the principles involved to clear view, and it 
certainly is mot the function of religion to condone and make 
respectable the sins of men, however it may be with the dis- 
trict attorney. 

What a consensus it is as to the fact of sin! ‘They all with 
one accord admit its existence and power. But some say, 
‘*Let us make sin so respectable that a man need not be 
ashamed of it’’ (just what they did in Greece and Rome), 
while St. Paul said, ‘* Let us hitch up to the cosmic righteousness 
of God let loose in the spiritual universe through the death of 
Christ, and be dead to sin but alive to God.’’ Strikes me the 
Bishop hasn't improved on that, and I can't think of Jesus or 
St. Paul raising the Doxology in long meter behind the bar of 
the Subway Tavern. (You can get just as good liquor, in 
just as fine a —_ on the bar of the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco,—anq I know a man who went there too often. ) 

As for President Eliot,—as though the Subway Tavern were 
a question of the motive of its promoters! It is a fact, and 
has to be dealt with so. The man who doesn’t know it is 
loaded has a good motive, no doubt, in pointing the gun (he 
only means to be playful); but his motive in being several 
kinds of cumulatively reprehensible fool doesn't affect the 
tragic fact which so often follows his deed. President Eliot 
is either dense or dodging. And nobody would incline to 
think him dense. 


On the wisdom of ‘‘ making temptation attractive " 
a New Jersey pastor writes : 


I am reminded that the Devil, in the first recorded tempta- 
tion, took pains to make his victim see ‘‘ that the tree was good 
for food, and that if'was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree 
was to be desired to make one wise ;"’ and ‘hat as a direct re- 
sult of the attractiveness of it, ‘‘ she took. .. and did eat... and 
she gave also unto her husband.’’ Others will also ‘‘ take"’ at 
the Subway for the same reason. 


The Illinois reader who writes the following appre- 
ciation might not agree with the Connecticut reader 
as to his implied judgment on her intelligence : 


When I come across an expression of an idea that seems 
just right, I eopy that expression, and pin it up over my desk, 
and it stays there till I have learned it. Some of the para- 
graphs of this editorial are already over my desk, for they fur- 
nish me with the exact form of words that I shall want many 
times to use in talking about this thing, ‘‘ Better broken laws 
than no laws at all,"’ and ‘‘the time may come when the man 
who might have been effectually repelled from the ordinary 
saloon will reach there by the stepping-stone of the Subway 
Tavern ; but the man who already enjoys the degraded saloon 
is not going to be won away from it by the other,’’—it seems 
to me that any yn must accept the force and truth of 
that summing up of the case. 


And a New York physician sends an apt quotation : 


My own opinion upon this matter, based upon my observa- 
tion of the temperance work for many years, is tersely stated 
in the words used many years ago by Rw Greeley, in refer- 
ring to taverns, saloons, and driaking-placen,—"* The better 
these places are, the worse ; and the worse they are, the bet- 
ter."’ 


A Chicago reader who visited the Tavern writes : 


On page 482 of The Sunday School Times I see a reference 
to a card sign that was on the wall of the Subway Tavern on 
August 9, when I made my investigation of that place : 

‘Fresh brewed tea in individual pots, served in a tall glass 
with plenty of ice and lemon, fo cents."’ 

I called for a glass of that. I waited for it just three-quar- 
ters of an hour by my watch, and when it came the tea had 
not been érewed, and there was no lemon in the glass. This 
seemed to prove the truth of another adage, ‘* Watched pot 
never boils."’ It was a ‘‘wishy-washy,’’ if not a dishwashy 
drink, and Manager Kahn apologized for it, coving, **You are 
the first person who has called for that drink."’ hen I left, 
Manager Kahn gave me as a souvenir of my visit a tiny wine 

lass, on the outside of which he pasted a small label bearing 
these words : ‘‘ Rye Whisky—Subway Tavern—G. H. Kahn, 
= eames of Bleeker and Mulberry Streets, Man- 
attan."’ 


Among those who were asked to contribute to the 
discussion of the question in the Times of September 
3 was Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., of Topeka, Kansas, 
the famous author of ‘‘In His Steps.’’ The follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Sheldon explains why his word 
did not appear with the others : 


Your letter has just reached me in Colorado Springs. I 
have been absent on a camping tour in Arizona where letters 
could not reach me, and this is the first opportunity I have 
had to reply. 

I should have been more than glad to respond to your 
request. There is only one opinion possible for me to hold 
concerning Bishop Potter's attitude on the saloon question. 
I do not think a saloon can be reformed, and I do not think 
that high-minded, moral men outside of the church, or in it, 
can run saloons. The whole thing, it seems to me, is entirely 
a blunder on the part of any man who thinks the liquor busi- 
ness can be made respectable. From my own experience in 
Kansas for fifteen years, I am ready to say, in spite of what 
Bishop Potter says about the hypocrisy of temperance legisla- 
tion, that no law has done the state of Kansas so much good 
in material and moral ways as the temperance law. The peo- 

le of Kansas to-day owe more to the prohibitory amendment 
for their prosperity, for their peace anda happiness, than to any 
other law on the statute books, and the law is practically as 
well enforced in two-thirds of the state as any other law. 

In my own city of Topeka, the overwhelming sentiment of 
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the church-members, the newspapers, the business men, the 
best lawyers, all the school teachers, doctors, and citizens gen- 
erally, is in favor of the law and its enforcement, and the city 
itself is practically without any saloon or gambling-house at 
the present time. There is only one way to reform the saloon, 
it seems to me, and that is to abolish it. The best club for 
the poor man or the rich man is his own home. You cannot 
make a saloon a club for any one, and it is a great grief to 
thousands of earnest men and women, who are doing what 
they can to abolish the saloon, to have a man like Bishop 
Potter stand up and defend it. 

When the brewers’ publications like the Wine and Spirit 
Gazette, which is sent me from time to time, quote, as they 
do, sentences from Bishop Potter's public addresses favoring 
moderate drinking, it seems to me there is something vitally 
wrong with the position held. I have never known any drunk- 
ards who became drunkards by beginning to drink excessively, 
but | have known a good many who began by moderate drink- 
ing. The whole thing is a fallacy from beginning to end. I 
am very glad to go on record without any equivocation in this 
matter. I have only one opinion, and it has not changed 
after fifteen years’ residence in Kansas. I do not see anythin 
but evil, and only evil, in the saloon as an institution, and f 
believe that society in general and the world at large would be 
infinitely better off if the whole thing were abolished com- 
pletely. 


A California reader's terse comment may well close 
the discussion for the present : 


In your issue of September 3, Mr. Joseph Johnson [President 
of the Subway Tavern Company] says, ‘‘ Our test is just at its 
beginning. A runner is not to be judged in the first ten yards 
of his race."’ Quite true, provided the runner is headed in the 


right direction. 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sot biblical 
questions—that are of qaew interest. G not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 











AKRON, OHIO.—Do you know of any suitable plays for 
Christmas entertainments? Last year we used Bird's 
‘* Christmas Carol "’ with success.—E. E. O. 

The E. S. Lorenz Co. of Dayton, Ohio, publish one of 
the largest lines of booklets for entertainments of this kind 
I know of. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Where does the word ‘‘ Baraca’’ come 
from, and what is its meaning? I see it applied to young 
men’s classes.—C. E. H. 

The word is taken from the Bible, where it appears sev- 
eral times as Berachah or Beracah, notably 2 Chronicles 
20: 26. The meaning of the word is ‘‘blessed’’ or 
** blessing.’’ 





WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—I read an advertisement regard- 
ing a model of ‘‘ The Tabernacle’’ for use in Sunday-school 
teaching. Will you be good enough to advise me where I 
might find out what such a model would cost ?—K. D. 


If a model of the temple in Jerusalem is referred to, I 
think you would be pleased with Fisher’s Model Temple, 
Address E, D. Fisher, Rock Island, Illinois. 





CANTON, OHIO.—Will you kindly tell me which is the best 
map of Palestine for use in a Bible class and Sunday-school ? 
It needs to be large. Please indicate the price and publisher. 

E. 


Nearly all of the denominational and other Sunday- 
school supply houses now furnish excellent maps of Pales- 
tine. In my own school we use Professor Osborn’s Oxford 
map for our large one. It is 94% <6 feet, and the price is 
$10; $3 extra secures a self-acting spring roll. Addrcss 
Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 





SENECA, OHIO.—My primary teacher thinks she ought to 
keep the money raised in her department, and use it as they 
like. What do you think of this ?—P. 

Class loyalty is good, department loyalty is good, but 
school loyalty is better. All the money raised in all de- 
partments of the school should go into the school treasury, 
and be used just as the other money of the school is used. 
The primary department has no more right to keep the 
money they raise than all the other departments and classes 
have, and if all the departments did the same thing, the 
result would be disastrous. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN.—In our Bible school of six hundred 
or more members, we have the usual departments of kinder- 
arten, primary, junior, intermediate, senior, as well as the 
Sradle Roll and Home Department. What do you advise, 
or find through your large experience, should be required of 
scholars as special study adapted to the first five departments 
mentioned, so that when the scholars are promoted they may, 
if called on, pass an examination along these special lines ? 
Give us a definite schedule for each grade, independent of the 
studies in our quarterlies.—H. R. S, 

Supplemental lesson courses are very numerous. Not 
every course is adapted to all schools, however. Write to 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 33 Kearny Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, for thé ifiternational Leaflet for ‘‘ Supplemental 
Bible Study for the Elementary Grades.’’ One of the best 
supplemental courses I know of is used by the Nova Scotia 
Sunday-school Association, and, indeed, all of the Mari- 
time Fescanse have adopted it; likewise some of the 
states of the Union. Address Dr. Frank Woodbury, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 
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Helps for the Complete 
Beginners’ Course 


At last the desire for a full course of Bible study for 
children under six years of age is realized. The Sunday 
School Times Company has just issued the second half of 
the two-years’ Beginners’ Course, put out by authority of 
the American Section of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, and this, with the first year’s course, which was pub- 
lished a vear ago, completes a splendid course for the 
little ones. With George H. Archibald as the guide, the 
teacher is sure of the most modern and suggestive treat- 
ment of the lessons from a child-student who is thoroughly 
known by the progressive primary teachers of this country 
and Great Britain through his writings and lectures. The 
two volumes, in cloth, contain about two hundred pages 
each, there being a lesson for each Sunday of the year. The 
features of each lesson are: The topic, the Golden Text, the 
results sought, the lesson taught, preparation for the story, 
the lesson story, transition, the child’s expression of the 
story, a suggested lesson picture, and blackboard hints. 
The course may be begun at anytime. The price of each 
year’s volume is 50 cents. 


Starting a Cradle Roll Department 


An ‘‘ enthusiast ’’ in Sunday-school work and also an offi- 
cer of the Bronx Association, at a regular meeting of the 
Teachers’ Board of the North New York Congregational 
Sunday-school, introduced a resolution creating a Cradle 
Roll Department, and asked for the appointment of a 
committee to select a superintendent and report at the 
next meeting. The resolution was adopted, and the com- 
mittee appointed with the ‘‘enthusiast’’ as chairman, A 
very estimable and consecrated woman was selected with 
two others equal in points of merit as assistants. Their 
names were presented at the next meeting, one as superin- 
tendent and the other two as assistants, and their election 
was a unanimous one. 

Later this committee with the officers elected in the 
Cradle. Roll Department, decided, to arrange for.an enter- 
tainment_to raise the necessary funds for.the supplies. The 
‘‘enthusiast’’ also bethought himself that the Cradle Roll 
Department should have some stationery, and so ordered 
letter paper and envelopes with the name of the Sunday- 
school, also a circular letter to parents and a small birth- 
day envelope. This circular letter with three. of the 
small envelopes was enclosed in each of the six hundred 
large envelopes, and one given to each scholar in the 
school to be given to his parents. 

EASTER, 1904. 
DEAR MOTHERS AND FRIENDS; 

You are heartily invited to attend the First Annual Birthday 
Gathering of the Cradle Roll Department, connected with the 
Congregational Church of North New York, which takes place 
on Wednesday evening, April 2oth, and the exercises begin- 
ning promptly at 8 o'clock. 

A very pleasing entertainment is being arranged and will in- 
clude your little one who now attends the Primary Class. If 
it is not your little one, perhaps it is your niece or nephew or 
some one else's little one. We know you will be pleased and 
enjoyably entertained if you come. 

We enclose three paper sacks in one of which you may 
place your admission fee (read the verse of poetry printed on 
it) and the others you will please give to some friend, extend- 
ing our invitation to come also. These paper sacks or the 
money tnay be dropped in a basket at the door. ‘The funds 
for use in the Cradle Roll Department. 

You are invited to remain a while after the entertainment 
that we may get acquainted with you, and also serve you with 
refreshments. 

A most cordial invitation is extended to all mothers to make 
—— for the enrolment of their little ones on our Cradle 
Roll. 

We hope to see you and will be disappointed if you do not 
come. Yours in his work, 

Mrs. Eck, Superintendent. 
MRS. RUSSELL, MRS. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Superintendents,"' 


The verse printed on the birthday envelope reads : 


‘This ‘Birthday Party’ is given to you, 
*Tis not very novel, ‘tis not very new, 
But we think you'll ee that in just this way, 
It never was given before to-day. 
We send you each this paper sack, 
And we hope you'll send or bring it back 
With as manny pennies as years you re old. 
We promise the number will never be told. 
The Cradle Roll this greeting doth send, 
And we promise that all an evening may spend 
With music, refreshment and greeting most hearty, 
If you'll but attend your own ‘Birthday Party.’ ’’ 
CRADLE ROLL DEPARTMENT, North New York Congro- 
gational Sunday-School, Willis Ave., Cor. 145th Street, Wed- 
nesday evening, April 20, 1904. 
The superintendents and members of the committee 
worked hard, arranging for the entertainment, securing the 
talent from the Primary Department of the school, and on 


the evening in question repaired to the church in fear and 
trembling as to how the youngsters would acquit themselves 
and how many would come out to show their interest in 
the work. 

About two, hundred persons attended, enjoyed them- 
selves, and at the conclusion of the entertainment were 
further entertained with refreshments’ of ice cream and 
cake. 

The money received through the medium of the birth- 
day envelopes covered the cost of ice cream, all printing, 
the Cradle Roll supplies, and left a balance of $7 to the 
credit of the Department to use for birthday cards, post- 
age, etc. This balance is kept with the regular funds of 
the school, but in a separate account and only for the use of 
the Cradle Roll Department. 

As stated above, the Cradle Roll ship was launched on 
Easter Sunday, and when the report was read on Children’s 
Day it showed the names of thirty-six babies on our Cradle 
Roll.—Harry W. Glover, New York City. 


% 
How to Plan a Primary Contest 


The little boys and girls in my class were much interested 
in a contest which we planned for them, and it certainly 
did aid them in attendance, promptness, and other ways 
for which we gave them credit. 

The girls and the boys in the class being of equal num- 
ber, they were put on opposite sides, and each side chose 
its own captain. Each side was also given a color, and 
the score-cards were tied with that color of ribbon. The 
score-cards were designed as follows : 








Name ¥ F z 

an oe 6 Ss 
Present | | | | 
On time agli | | | | 
Penny : | | | | 
Quarterly | | | 
a ee 


Here for church 





| - 











Each Sunday the teacher punched their credits for that 
day, and at the end of the hour the little captain collected 
the cards, and counted the credit punches, announcing the 
total number for his side. The little people always waited 
with breathless interest for the result of this count. 

At the end of the month the little ones were given their 
score-cards to take home, and thus secured souvenirs with 
a record of their Sunday-school attendance for that month. 
—Ethel S. Dean, Dean, Ohio. 


% 
Seeing with the Eyes of a Child 


It is universally admitted that one of the first qualifica- 
tions for teaching is to be able to put one’s self into the 
position of the learner, and to adapt the teaching to the 
pupil’s point of view. Missionaries tell us that one of 
the greatest difficulties with which they have to deal, in 
teaching the truths of Christianity to the pagan races, is in 
ascertaining just what ideas our religious terms convey 
to their minds. Words and expressions which are clear 
enough to us, and can have but the one meaning, may 
convey an altogether different idea to the Chinaman or the 
Hindoo. 

The same thing is true in regard to the child. If we 
could always know the precise idea which our words con- 
vey to a child, we could more easily guide that child into 
the truth. My little boy, wishing to get a more definite 
idea of the size of a giant, once said to his mother, ‘* Mama, 
is a giant as tall as a high priest?’’ This question revealed 
the fact that the word *‘ high,’’ in connection with ** priest,’’ 
conveyed to the mind of this little fellow an altogether 
different idea from what it was intended to convey. And 
until this discovery was made, this child’s conception of a 
high priest was an altogether erroneous one. 

A teacher in my Sunday-school was giving a lesson to 
the infant class on the tabernacle. After showing them a 
picture of the altar of incense, and telling them for what 
purpose that altar was used, she pointed to the picture of 
the brazen altar in the outer court, and asked, ‘‘ What is 
this altar, here, outside the tabernacle?’’ After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, one little girl replied, ‘* That is the altar 
of outsense.’’ This answer made it clear to the teacher 
that she had failed to convey to some, at least, of the little 
ones the correct idea of incense, - 

One very important sespect in which the divine Teacher 





had an immense advantage over all 
human teachers was in his knowl- 

edge of the minds into which he 

sought to sow the seeds of truth. 
** He knew what was in man ’’—men’s thoughts, and with 
what conceptions and prejudices they came to a considera- 
tion of the truth. Because we have not this knowledge, 
we often go on repeating terms whose meaning is so famil- 
iar to us that we fail to realize that they may convey alto- 
gether different ideas to a child, 

Evidently, then, the first step in teaching a little child is 
to put one’s self, as far as possible, in his position, and to 
look at things as he looks, through a child’s eyes—to lay 
aside for the moment our acquired knowledge, and to 
become inquirers and investigators and explorers with the 
little ones whom we seek to guide into the truth. In other 
words, we must, though in a somewhat different sense from 
what Paul meant, speak as a child, understand as a child, 
and think as a child. The great Teacher has, in his con- 
descension, accommodated the language of his revelation 
to our limitations and to our modes of thinking and speak- 
ing. We must follow his example, if we would feed his 
lambs and build them up in the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus.— 7he Rev. George S. Carson, Pictou, N. S. 


% 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barres, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





FORSYTH, GA.—I am giving a Bible lesson every Monday 
morning to my pupils in the primary department of Banks 
Stephens Institute of this place. I illustrate my lessons with 
the charts used in the Sunday-schools. I have now reached 
the story of Joseph, but have no pictures to use. I want 
Joseph, Moses, the plagues, and pictures to illustrate Exodus. 
If you can tell me where I can secure such pictures, I shall be 
very much obliged.—Miss C. K.°M. 

Send for catalogs of pictures issued by the W. A. 
Wilde. Co,, Boston; Perry Pictures Co., Malden,, Massa- 
chusetts ; and the Brown Picture Co., Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, It is quite probable that you will find among them 
all something suitable. The large Providence Lithograph 
pictures might be found at your denominational publishing 
house. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—What is the graded union for Sun- 
day-school teachers ?—T. C. 

Years ago the primary teachers were the only graded 
teachers, and they taught in reality the pupils now classified 
in three departments,—beginners, primary, and junior. 
This has led in many places to a change of name, so that 
the help is given for each of the three sets of teachers, 
where formerly but one teacher was reached. 

The unions aim to help the téacher solve problems, aid 
in teaching the lesson, the supplemental lessons, and, in 
addition, it is now usual to study some portion of the train- 
ing course. A leaflet on this subject can be obtained on 
application to the International Primary and Junior Secre- 
tary, 33 Kearney Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


CLINTON, OHIO.—Could you give me an idea how to teach 
children from four to six years? ‘The leaflets, I think, are too 
hard for children as small as that. I think blackboard work 
would be nlain, but in our church we could not have that.— 
Mrs. D. W. M. 

I would refer you to the Beginners’ Course of lessons. 
The blackboard can be used if used simply, but pictures 
will probably be more helpful most of the time. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, issues large pictures for 
the teacher, and small ones for the children, on this course 
of lessons. The Pilgrim Press, Congregational House, 
Boston, also issues small ones for the pupils. If the regu- 
lar International Lessons are used, The Sunday School 
Times pictures could be used to advantage (10 cents for a 
quarter’s lessons,—twelve pictures and two maps). 


DES MOINES, lowA.—Where the juniors (9-12) cannot have 
a separate room, how shall the grade work be carried on ?— 
V. F. G. 

By the teachers of those same classes in whatever room 
they do meet. The time in the main room devoted to les- 
son study is usually thirty minutes, and that is too long for 
pupils of these ages when taught under these conditions, 
A portion of that time could be taken for the study of the 
supplemental lessons, if no other time is provided for it. 
Under these circumstances, all the classes containing the 
ages mentioned should be grouped near together, and be 
known as the ‘‘ Junior Department ’’; and either an 
assistant superintendent of the school be krown as their 
leader, or one of the teachers of these samo classes: should 
be chosen for the position in order that the work of the 
different teachers may be systematized. 
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An American Kindergartner in 
the Philippines—By Mary Amelia Cody 


T WAS in the early morning of a bright 

November day when we steamed into 

Manila harbor. The radiance of the 

glorious tropical sun shone round about 

us as we stood on deck taking in the 

beautiful setting of the picture of a city in 

the tropics. The cool sea breeze, dispelling our grave 

fears as to the weather, seemed to be a part of the wel- 

come we were receiving on every side. The Stars and 

Stripes floated everywhere, and when ‘our boys’’ 

from an adjoining ship filed the air with the welcome 

sound of national and popular airs, it did not seem so 
strange and far away after all. 

In the months that followed I never once regretted 
that I had left the homeland to help our foster-chil- 
dren in the far Pacific. Many unique experiences 
and pleasant associations mingle in memory with the 
trying ones of pioneer work. Three months of tragic 
experiences in house-hunting passed before we found 
a home for our school and evangelistic work. 
Such interesting but fruitless visits were made from 
time to time in nipa shacks of Filipino homes and in 
more palatial residences of the Spanish! When we 
invited the children to our school, the mothers would 
give the polite but misleading reply, ‘‘Si, Senorita ;"’ 
but we did not get the children. We were glad to 
turn our attention to the organizing of Sunday-schools 
in connection with our various church services. 

At that time public schools were opening under 
the care of efficient American teachers. The best 
men America has to give are there to give direction to 
this work of worthy character. I was pleased rather 
than disappointea to find that we were really not 
needed. At least the great burden of educational 
work was not to fall upon the missionary. It is my 
opinion that the church will find her field of educa- 
uonal work in sustaining schools for the training of 
local evangelists and pastors. Later on, when there 
is a demand for it, seminaries and colleges will come 
under her sphere of helpfulness. 


Quickening the Spirit of Brotherhood 

Our Sunday morning Sunday-school was at some 
distance. After traveling three miles behind a de- 
crepit Manila pony we were glad to alight at the 
Pasig River, where we took a primitive banca. Slip- 
ping away from the stone steps we joined number- 
less other bancas, where fifteen to twenty men, each 
with his cock, were crowded into one boat, all on their 
way to the cock-fight just outside the city limits. 
Leaving the Pasig we were paddled up a side stream 
to the village of Pandacam. After the morning ser- 
vice, presided over by our Filipino pastor, Nicholas 
Zamora, we would induce the children to stay for a 
short Sunday-school when we gave them picture cards 
and taught them English songs. The first Sunday 
we had eighteen children, but the priest interfered 
and our number rose and fell perceptibly. 

In October 1 was asked to come to Singapore, where 
a large kindergarten in our Methodist Girls’ School 
was sadly in need of a director. It seemed more like 
home to be at work under the stars and stripes, but 
Singapore presented a more accessible field of activity 
for my mission as a kindergartner. I had been 
assured that kindergartens would soon be opened in 
the public schools in Manila, while in Singapore the 
situation was quite different under English rule. 

What strides the world would take in this twentieth 
century if all European nations could do for its sub- 
ject peoples what the United States is doing for the 
children in the Philippine Islands! A nation occu- 
pied with such a mission cannot but be compensated 
in the effect upon itself in a quickening of our national 
spirit of universal brotherhood. The situation in 
Singapore, with its grant-in-aid schools, presents great 
opportunities for the missionary. More than a thou- 
sand children attend our mission schools in Singapore, 
We have a splendid opportunity for implanting Chris- 
tian truth in our teaching, and of winning our way 
into the homes, from our respected position as the 
children’s teacher. Situated as we are in the locality 
of the poor and native population, we have a field 
of activity before us that is unparalleled. 

Hundreds of children play about the streets, with no 
thought of going to school. The Straits-born Chinese 
are very friendly. They send their children to our 
schools without much urging, for they know that Eng- 
lish is indispensable to their progress in money-making. 
They receive me in their homes as an honored guest. 


These are homes where there is great expenditure of 
money, but it looks cheerless and meaningless. One 
sees in this Occidental-Oriental life much that is 
absurdly grotesque and discouraging. We see our- 
selves as others see us. Here, as elsewhere, is seen 
the indiscriminate adaptation of all that is accidental 
and trivial, shorn of the essentials without which our 
lives would not be worth living. I am pleased that 
my Chinese children, with few exceptions, come to 
me in their own unique dress. 


A Peep into the Straits Kindergarten 


Will you take a peep at my kindergarten, where I 
live with my children from all the world. I have a 
fine, large room with wide-open windows on three 
sides that never have to be closed, admitting floods of 
sunlight, while we are seldom without a refreshing 
sea breeze to temper the heat of our equatorial region. 
Every morning of the year little handfuls of flowers 
are brought to me, among them rare orchid blossoms 
and delicate ferns, I well remember the first morning 
when my heart swelled with gratitude, for at last I 
had found my children, and sixty at that, while there 
at the door stood a Chinese father leading a boy and a 
girl by the hand, asking me if I would take them. He 
did not even object to the fees, nor did he object 
later on when I raised the fees from fifty cents to one 
dollar for children who remained all day. I did not 
lose a child by this change, and that same month I 
entered twenty new children. 

It would be too long a story to name all the 
nationalities represented in my strange family, Look- 
ing around my circle of sixty children, you will see 
blue eyes and flaxen hair, beside her a sister often 
a shade or two darker ; Chinese brownies with braided 
queues, jet black Tamils with such wondering black 
eyes, a few English children, a stray American, and 
lastly the ragged Jewish children who object to soap 
and school fees. 

Only a third of my children understand English, 
but if I were to use Malay, I should not be altogether 
understood. Often the Chinese children speak their 
own dialect in their homes. On the street it is Malay, 
and I do regret that I must impose another language 
upon them when they enter the kindergarten. But 
their education is to be in English, and the kinder- 
garten, aside from its higher values, most successfully 
lays a foundation for a comprehensive study of our 
trying language. I tell this to my absurdly practical 
Chinese parents, who object to the kindergarten be- 
cause, to their narrow vision, the children are not 
learning anything. 

The children are very proud of their bits of Eng- 
lish. A very interesting row of white, brown, and 
black hands are stretched out to greet me with ‘‘ Good 
morning,’’ or ‘‘Good night,’’ or ‘*Good evening, 
Miss Cody,’’ which a white child is often too ready to 
correct. This mixture is a disadvantage in a way. 
The white child is held in almost too great respect for 
his good, while the Tamil and the Jew is too often 
ignored. We aim for unity in spite of variety. 


Blotting Out Hatred of the Jews 

In the early days of our leavening experiences I 
had a serious time overcoming their hatred of the 
Jew. One morning I took the Jew children one by 
one, and led them home, insisting to the mothers that 
the children must come in a more preséntable con- 
dition. One morning, as we sat at our morning circle, 
four-year-old Abraham appeared with clean face and 
hands, his soiled coat redeemed by a new pair of 
blue velvet trousers. I said, ‘‘Good morning, Abra- 
ham; hurry, and hang up your hat, for we are wait- 
ing.’’ But his big shoes did not admit of very fast 
walking, and he wandered on awkwardly until my 
little Laura said, ‘‘I help him, Miss Cody,’’ where- 
upon, to my surprise, she went over to him, took him 
by the hand, and led him out, hanging up his hat for 
him. Returning, she saw my look of appreciation, 
and Abraham was further helped by leading him to a 
chair that he could not seem to find. No one spoke 
or Stirred during that impressive scene. No one had 
willingly taken Abraham's hand before. I looked 
my gratitude, and said, ‘‘Thank you, Laura, for 
helping Abraham."’ That incidental object lesson, 
like many another, produced a profound impression. 
After that Abraham was defended rather than strenu- 
ously avoided. 

It is to such heart experiences as these that I look 
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for results when I grow discouraged over my stories 
and morning talks, that 7 ¢ not understood because | 
must speak in a language foreign to over half of my 
children. I appreciate as I never did before the value 
of the kindergarten games. There is not the same 
spontaniety, but all can see and feel, if they cannot 
play with the same vivacity. In this enervating cli- 
mate, we enjoy ourselves in a quiet way. 

We have a happy and interesting time at the tiffin 
hour. My children buy their tiffin from the tiffin 
men who come to our school, bringing all sorts of 
alarming concoctions. It was very distressing at first, 
but one learns to be adaptable on the mission field. 
We make an interesting picture at lunch time. Chop- 
sticks, knives and forks, spoons and fingers, are all 
employed, according to the custom of each, all sitting 
side by side at the same table. 

The inability to find efficient teachers is our greatest 
limitation to successful work. Our best local teachers 
can hardly be said to have had even a year of real 
high-school education, They are neither self-reliant 
nor resourceful. I have at present two good assistant 
teachers in my own kindergarten, and two others in 
Malaysia are working under my supervision. I enjoy 
my training-class work. They are young girls, but 
they have possibilities. They are beginning to feel 
the dignity of their work. Better sentiments are 
taking the place of the accustomed feeling out here 
that teaching is an irksome means of self-support. 

There is such an opening for kindergartners in the 
schools of these island ports! How I wish they would 
come from home! If teachers of superior worth at 
home could see the situation in all its aspects, they 
would not fear that they would be throwing their tal- 
ents away. It only means the growth of more powers 
in the multiplying of opportunities for service. 

SINGAPORE, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


a 
Heart-Beats at the St. Louis Fair 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 





A World’s Exposition is one vast illustration, of the 
enrichment of life by the direct influence of the Christ- 
life. But the world and the church often overlook 
this fact. A series of glimpses of ‘‘ Heart-Beats at 
the St. Louis Fair ”’ will be published in these columns 
from the pen of Mrs. Stevens, of which the following 
sketch is the first. The next sketch in the series 
will be entitled ‘‘ The Man Who Fills the Gaps.” 











How an Ejighteen-Ounce Baby Broke the Rules 





= ETWEEN the hours of 8 A. M. and 11 P. M., 
vehicles not admitted to the Exposition 
grounds.’’ Such was the posted notice re- 

fusing admission to the big wagons that rumbled up 

to the Exposition gates. 

Behind this order was the Division of Works, and 
positive was the gatekeeper as he recited anew to 
each successive applicant for entrance, ‘‘ Wagons 
must wait till after eleven at night.’’ 

‘+ But the people are hungry,"’ protested the wagons 
of butcher and baker. 

‘Then they'll have to go hungry. ‘Wagons wait 
till after eleven.’ ’’ 

‘« And people are thirsty,’ 
and ice wagons, 

‘« They'll have to go thirsty, then. ‘Wagons wait 
till after eleven.’ '’ 

How those teamsters blustered and stormed and 
swore! All useless ; the storming was wasted wind. 
Nothing availed with that gatekeeper. Finally the 
big wagons had all turned, and rolled disgustedly 
away,—all but one; and that one was not a big 
wagon. The wagon that persisted was a little, one- 
horse affair, yet it presumed to push on and on and 
on in the very face of that explicit order. 


argued the beer wagons 


‘* You can’t get in!"’ yelled the keeper. ‘‘ Don't 
you see that notice? ‘Wagons wait till after eleven 
at night.’ ”’ 


‘* But MY LOAD CAN'T wait till eleven." 

‘* Bigger loads than yours found out they had to 
wait,’’ retorted the gatekeeper. ‘‘ What is your load, 
—I'd like to know, —that can’t wait ?’’ 

Well, not much of a load, Just a baby, that was 
all. And not much of a baby, either. Only eighteen 
hours of her in age,—she had been born yesterday, 
over in Illinois. And only eighteen ounces of her in 
weight, —the littlest baby alive. And she had scarcely 
more than half a right to live anyhow. 

** Not possible to save her,’’ the doctor had said 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 


when he received the tiny claimant for life. ‘+ Not 
possible to save her, unless she could be placed at 
once in the baby incubators. The incubators at the 
Exposition were saving many babies. The incubators 
might give her a chance, too."" “ 

So the telegraph had been enlisted. The railroad 
had brought this littlest passenger to St. Louis. A 
trained nurse, in the one-horse wagon from the incu- 
bators, had met the train. And now, when help was 
so near, the Division of Works ordered this baby to 
«wait till eleven.”’ 

The blustering of furious teamsters had failed to 
have so much as a feather’s weight with the gate- 
keeper, but the appeal of an eighteen-ounce baby, — 
that was a powerful pressure. ‘Try for a special 
permit, —Director of Works’ office,’’ he advised. 

The waiting-room leading to the private office of* 
the Director of Works was-thronged. Commission- 
ers, heads of departments, officials, notables, all en- 
dured the delay, until the Director of Works should 
grant each his audience. 

But this morning the Director of Works was not 
granting audiences. He was wrestling with a mighty 
problem, a problem that involved millions of money, 
and his instructions to the guardian of his office door 
had been, ‘‘ No interruptions this morning. Do you 
understand? No interruptions, on any account."’ 

Accordingly, when the one-horse man from the 
one-horse wagon ventured to present himself to this 
guardian, he had reason to feel that himself and his 
case were dismissed, even before he had uttered one 
word. But he had faith in his message, which he 
proceeded to declare. And his faith was justified. «*A 
baby! A little baby, did you say?’’ The guardian 
was interested attention now, and there was nothing 
short of sympathy in his look and words when he 
had heard the story through. Most correctly he 
judged that the interests of the eighteen-ounce baby 
were so weighty that they might properly be brought 
before a Director of Works who concerned himself 
that day with nothing less than millions. ‘I'll do 
my best to get that permit immediately,’’ he de- 
clared, and disappeared into the director's den. 

‘«Tell him to wait!"’ interjected the Director of 
Works with peremptory emphasis. The guardian 
had only gotten so far as to say, ‘‘ There is a man out 
there’’ — 

Then the guardian realized that the mind of the 
director was shut to ‘‘a man,’’ being occupied solely 
with millions. Skiifully he shifted his point of at- 
tack : ‘‘ There is a /ittle baby’’ — 

Now this director was a bachelor director. Never- 
theless, the mention of ‘‘a little baby’’ was magic. 
The millions were banished from his mind, which 
opened to admit the least of human morsels.* In a 
short space he had heard all about the tiny mite, who 
called on him to surrender his cherished regulation. 
** Here,"’"—he had written rapidly,— ‘this permit 
will admit the baby-incubator wagon to-day and every 
day at any hour of the day or night.’’ 

‘« And it’s strange now,’’ commented the director ; 
‘« that ruling was necessary and effective. I believed 
that regulation would hold against anything that tried 
to get in these grounds daytimes. But it’s gone to 
pieces now. The eighteen-ounce baby was too much 
for rules and regulations.”’ 


Safe and warm in her protecting nest slept the baby 
who had shattered the rigid rules of the greatest of 
expositions. Never was heard a baby-cry so faint, 
never was seen so feeble a flutter of baby-hand. Yet 
there she lay, and her very littleness, her very help- 
lessness, commanded for her service all that science 
and skill could contribute toward her saving. The 
very air for her breathing must be filtered before it 
might touch delicate throat and lungs. Surrounding 
her, in her little glass case, was the saving warmth of 
the atmosphere, so perfectly controlled in tempera- 
ture that no suddenness of chill or change might 
shock her sensitive body. Wise doctors prescribed 
her food ; skilled nurses prepared it with the precision 
that a chemist might use in preparing drugs ; other 
nurses administered it in exactly defined quantities 
from a dropper. To give her watchful care, they 
parted with sleep. The needs of this littlest of babies 
dictated the doings of men and women of profound 
knowledge. 

And not only within the incubators, but without, 
matters were adjusted to meet the demands of the 
baby’s welfare. You remember the miniature rail- 
road, whose course is behind the Pike, and directly 
back of the incubators? A busy, bustling little rail- 
road that, with a whistle out of all proportion to its 
size. An effective advertisement was that whistle. 
One hearing it must needs become aware of the little 
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railroad. But ‘*too loud for the babies,"’ said the 
doctors. The slender chance of eighteen ounces is 
too precious to be jeopardized by any railroad whistle, 
little or big. 

Willingly the railroad surrendered to the baby. At 
other parts of the route the whistle screamed and 
screeched and tooted as it would, but when the neigh- 
borhood of the incubators was approached, the loco- 
motive held its breath. 

One scarcely looked for lessons on the Pike, yet 
there on the Pike one learned that the most powerful 
appeal in the world is the appeal of utter helplessness 
for help. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 





What Uncle Tom Did 


By Alix Thorn 


HE cat-hole must be closed, for Tim, the dear, 
loving old pussy, was dead, and strange cats of 
every size and description came in unchallenged 

and roamed about the furnace-room, sometimes ven- 
turing even into the hall, now that no large, dignified 
Tim was there to defend his premises. 

The cat-hole, you must know, was a round opening 
made in the latticework under the piazza. It was 
near the small cellar window that was opened wide 
enough for Tim to slip through, and thus gain the 
shelter of his home when he was scared or hungry. 
Yes, the cat-hole must be closed, so said Grandpa ; 
and eight-year old Helen’s brown eyes brimmed over 
with tears at the announcement. 

The little girl was spending the winter with her 
grandparents while her father and her mother were 
abroad, and she had learned to pity the homeless cats 
who skulked around the grounds trying to find shelter 
froin the cold winds. Indeed, she knew several of the 
unwelcome visitors by sight, and she had carefully 
written down the sad list on her own little tablet : 


1 big maltese kittie, 

I grey and white puss, 
1 old yellow cat, 

1 thin tiger cat. 


Oh, how warm and cozy the living-room looked this 
November day, while little, wandering snowflakes were 
blown against the windows, and the bare boughs 
tossed to and fro. It was Uncle Tom, jolly Uncle 
Tom, down for his college vacation, who came in to 
find his little niece curled up in the window-seat, and 
looking so pathetic that he exclaimed : 
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«¢ Why, girlie, tell me what is the matter? Thanks- 
giving just passed, and every day bringing Christmas 
nearer,—I certainly cannot see why a small child 
should be so mournful."’ 

«Oh, but, Uncle Tom,'' cried Helen, ‘‘it's just 
this. You seel’ m thinking, and thinking about those 
poor cats that can't get into the cat-hole any more. | 
know four of them pretty well. They haven't any 
homes, I'm sure. See,'’ handing him the list; 
‘«think of it, Uncle Tom, no home,’’ and ‘with a 
pathetic hiccough, ‘‘p'raps no friends—they’ll cer- 
tainly freeze."’ 

Uncle Tom, usually the most cheerful and hopeful 
of uncles, only shook his head soberly, and soon after 
left the room. 

Presently from the basement sounded a steady 
hammering and pounding, interspersed with a merry 
whistle very like Uncle Tom's. Half an hour later 
Helen was summoned down to inspect the work. 
Before her astonished eyes appeared a something that 
resembled a roughly built doll-house. It was really 
two large, strong boxes lying upon their sides, nailed 
one upon the other, and divided, each into two sec- 
tions. Across the lower front of each compartment 
boards were fastened securely, and the boxes were 
filled with dry leaves, making deep, warm nests. 

‘Oh, what is it, Uncle Tom? what is it for?" 
cried Helen, breathlessly. Uncle Tom did not reply, 
but dipping a little brush into India ink, he printed 
in fine large letters on the front of the quaint little 
house : 


THE PURRINGTON—CAT APARTMENTS 


‘Isn't that plain enough for even an uneducated 
barn cat to read ?"’ he said, and Helen's only answer 
was a delighted giggle. 

‘It's a beautiful home, Uncle Tom,"’ she smiled ; 
‘any cat must think so; but wéere shall we put 
it?*’ 

‘I've the very place decided upon,"’ replied her 
uncle. ‘‘By one of the basement windows behind 
the steps, where it will be well sheltered from the 
wind.”’ 

Late that same day the cook reported that an old yel- 
low cat had discovered the house, peered in curiously, 
inspected the whole place, and finally decided to 
occupy the lower right-hand rent. As the days went 
by there was no doubt that Purrington Flats was a 
complete success, ever well patronized,, At almost 
any hour might be seen the whisk of a gray or striped 
tail disappearing in one of the openings, or from 
another an inquisitive maltese head peering out to 
see what was going on in the world. 

And each week letters written in Helen's prim, 
little vertical hand went speeding to college, for as the 
little maid said : 

‘1 do s’ pose Uncle Tom must be just anxious to 
hear all about those funny Purrington Cat Apart- 
ments,"’ 


Mount VERNON, N. Y. 





Pastor Wagner’s First Sermon in America 





By Philip 


E. Howard 











| VER the hush of expectation floated the 

meee faint echoes of distant song. In other 

ps rooms of the buildings of the great Bethany 

==, Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia the 

™® early morning meetings, each as large as 

most church congregations, were dispersing. We who 

sat close to the platform could see the crowds throng- 

ing in from the Sabbath quiet of the streets, until they 

filled the main body of the church to the utmost limit 
of seat and standing-place. 

Then, high above our heads, sounded the swift, 
light tread of marching feet, and through a doorway 
in the highest balcony came a company of girls, two 
hundred of them, all in white, and passed to the rear 
of the main balcony until they were seated where the 
light from the beautiful Good Shepherd window was 
upon the purity of their garments. 

Through another balcony door, two hundred boys 
trooped in from their Brotherhood meeting. briaging 
into the great audience room the tingling atmosphere 
of boyish exuberance of spirits, under the orderly re- 
straint of the place and hour. 

Heavier footsteps sounded on stair and corridor, 
and into the balcony came the men of the Bethany 
Brotherhood, more than five hundred strong, with 











their seriously joyful faces and their sturdily mascu- 
line swing of limbs and body, as they marched to their 
places in the now crowded main balcony. 

On the steep slope of seats behind the platform, 
reaching to the great organ high above the people, 
the choir was gathering ; and they, too, are counted 
by hundreds,—a selected company of singers, who 
give their voices for the services of the Lord’s house, 

And what shall I say of the anthem they sang 
when the organ spoke to them, and the ministers were 
gathered by the pulpit, and the leader played upon 
those human instruments as a virtuoso upon his violin ? 

Pastor Wagner was not in the church just then. 
Crowds had gathered in the Sunday-school building, 
overflowing from the church, and he was with them 
at first. On the platform, his strong face a study in 
heartfelt gratitude and tender joy, was Pastor Patter- 
son of Bethany, home again among his people after a 
long illness. And Pastor Dickey was there to guide 
with his masterly hand the progress of the service 
which was to be a ‘‘ welcome home"’ to his colleague. 

It was fitting that the little children should have 
their place in the service. Fitting, also, that Pastor 
Van Deurs, the silver-haired old saint whose every 
look is a benediction, should be their minister as he 
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baptized one after another of the babies whom loving 
parents had brought to Bethany for consecration on 
that day. 

And when the little children had received the rites 
of the covenant, the men arose and sang, with the 
great organ, that song of the water of life, Mr. Wana- 
maker's favorite in the Brotherhood services : 


‘*If any man thirst, let him come unto me.”’ 


Then from the opposite gallery rang out the martial 
strains of ‘*Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ in the high, 
ringing voices of the boys, singing every one of us 
into the spirit of conquest and victory. 

But presently there were sounds of music from the 
distant antiphonal organ near the Good Shepherd 
window, an organ hung high under the eaves, like a 
nest of singing birds. And then with the singing of 
the organ we could hear the blending of the voices of 
young girls, the deep cello notes of the contralto 
tones bringing into clear relief the high, sweet voices 
of the sopranos, as they and the organ sang a hymn 
of rest and peace and twilight. It was all inexpres- 
sibly beautiful, and as nearly heavenly as any of 
earth’s music can be. And when the same girlish 
voices sang again, taking to themselves the first 
strains of ‘‘ The Palms,'’ while the great choir joined 
with them in the chorus passages, under inspiring 
leadership, in the glory of song that poured forth 
through the vast building and into the very souls of 
the thousands within its walls, one felt with deep and 
abiding certitude what music is to the life of any of 
humankind. 

Pastor Wagner had come in. He took his place 
beside Mr. Wanamaker, and his gaze swept the faces 
of the crowd before and above and around. He 
whispered to Mr. Wanamaker. ‘‘ Pastor Wagner 
wants to hear the girls sing,’ said the senior elder, as 
the Bethany folk love to call their devoted friend. And 
they did sing, —the same twilight song they had sung 
before. The Alsatian listened with rapt appreciation. 
You could see into the soul of the manthen. His strong 
body, his massive head with its closely-cut iron-gray 
hair and its wide, high brow, appealed to one’s ideal 
of true manhood ; and his eyes, watchful and express- 
ive, set well apart, betokened the seeing mind -vithin. 

Mr. Wanamaker introduced him as ‘‘The man 
who believes that the real thing is larger and finer 
and more full of happiness than any other thing.’’ 
Pastor Wagner was about to preach his first sermon 
in English, —a language which he had studied for less 
than a year. 


se 
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‘*I have lost,’’ said he, ‘‘the beginning of my 
speech to you. I cannot express all what sinks into 
me."' But he declared that it was his purpose to 
show that ‘‘ everyone shall secure a stick for not fall- 
ing.”’ 

Then in his clear, musical voice, he gave out his 
text: ‘‘Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.’’ 

‘« Here is an old fighting,’’ he cried, as he proceeded 
with his theme, ‘‘ between the human heart and nature. 
We are praying, and nature hears not our cry, so our 
poor heart has had a mighty fighting against that 
nature. Man must break through the thick wall of 
nature. Oh, if you could open the sky and come down 
to us! That cry was heard. God has been translated 
into human language.’’ 

Then he spoke with ringing, eloquent earnestness, 
rapidly overcoming the barrier of a foreign tongue, as 
he pictured the Son of God in his beauty. ‘‘In his 
sweet hand,’’ he said, ‘‘ was the tenderness of God."’ 
And he urged the opportunities of the life in Christ, 
and the wonderful love of God -in making men his 
messengers, 

‘Is it not a providence of God that you are the 
first face through which God has looked et your chil- 
dren? You can be a messenger of despair, discour- 
agement, and grief, of badness to your fellow-men. 
Beware! You can be a messenger of night! But 
you watched one day the sunrise. Every steeple and 
hill became a Jighting-house. So you ¢an be a light. 
Your soul can be a warm ray of divine smiling.’’ 

This was the apostle of theSimple Life speaking to 
plain men and women and listening children. In the 
various services that day in Bethany he addressed 
more than twelve thousand persons. He seemed all 
unconscious of himself as he talked, and his ideas 
were set forth in a vocabulary altogether remarkable 
for its rapid acquirement, its variety, and its apt use. 
And a$ he drew near the end of this morning sermon, 
he straightened himself, lifted his great head high, 
and flung out both arms, saying, with a fine,. friendly 
ring in his buoyant tones, ‘‘We are brethren of a 
very ancient and honorable family !’’ That was his 
pedigree, his inspiration and ours,—brotherhood in 
the family of the Saviour of men, whom to know 
is the Simple Life, here and in the unshadowed end- 
lessness beyond our vision of to-day. And it makes 
you want to be a better man to have Charles Wagner 
call you brother. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


<—e 


In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twenty-fifth Letter: Entering Jerusalem 

? “LIVE miles away lay the city of Zion ! 
“| We could not see her yet, but we 
could feel her presence as we rode 
steadily south from Ramallah down 
through Judza, on that last afternoon 
of our long pilgrimage from Damascus. 
4 Everything was as it should be: the 
. day was gloriously clear, we were re- 
freshed and rested by our noonday stop at Shukrey's 
home, each member of our party was well and strong, 
—and the goal was at hand. 

When, on the horizon, we caught our first glimpse 
of red-tiled roofs, domes, towers, minarets, olive-trees, 
and the century-worn brown of city walls, we saw that 
Jerusalem is 





** Builded 
As a city that is compact together.’’ 


Our interest in all that we had seen during the 
eventful nine days that had passed was so keen—Da- 
mascus, Hermon, the Jordan, Galilee, Nazareth, Es- 
draelon, Samaria, and the rest—that we did not realize 
what it would be to look upon and enter into that city 
which had held the central place in the life and love 
of God's chosen people trom the time when ‘* David 
took the stronghold of Zion ;. . . and David dweit in 
the stronghold, and calied it the city of David,’’ and 
the Psalmist sang, 


™ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee,’” 
down to that day when our Lord, in his love and pity 
cried out: *O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 


prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how 6ften would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen yathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not !"’ 

On the great highway leading up to Jerusalem we 
found more travel than we had seen in all the rest of 
Palestine put together. Travelers from the. East and 
from the West were pushing on toward the same goal ; 
some, like ‘ourselves, to set foot for the first time 
within the city’s walls, others coming and going on 
regular visits of business or pleasure or religion, even 
as Joseph and Mary ‘‘ went every year to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the passover."’ 

The various camping parties conducted by Clark 
and by Cook were getting in, and the broad white 
road, firm and well-kept, bounded by green fields and 
gently rising hills, and ending at the city that now 
stretched out impressively before us, made a picture 
of life and activity not soon to be forgotten. 

Following the custom of the dragomans, Shukrey 
asked all the ladies of our party—eight of them—to 
bring their horses to the front of our cavalcade, while 
the men followed ata respectful distance. It is a pretty 
custom, that of the women leading the way as we 
approach our journey’s end, and seems to bespeak 
the influence of the Christian civilization of the West 
more than the woman-ignoring practises of the East. 
A masculine pilgrim of our party who, forgetting 
Shukrey’s orders, rode his horse up to join the women 
in the van, was unceremoniously shown his proper 
place by a chorus of remonstrating yells from the rest 
of us. 

That hill nearby, to the west, is Mizpah, ‘the 
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watch-tower.’’ On our left, the east, is ‘‘Gibeah of 
Saul,’’ whither the erring first king of Israel retired 
after learning from Samuel that ‘‘to obey is better 
than sacrifice,’’ and that his failure to obey had cost 
him his throne. A little further south, below Mount 
Scopus, is Nob, the city where Ahimelech the priest 
gave to David and his young men holy bread, ‘the 
showbread, that was taken from before Jehovah.’’ 
Situated, as it is, almost under the shadow of the 
walls of Jerusalem, it is easy to understand the signifi- 
cance of the words of Isaiah when, in prophesying 
the staying of the hand of the Assyrian against the 
‘«people that dwellest in Zion,’’ he declared dramatic- 
ally that ‘* He [the Assyrian] is come to Aiath, he is 
passed through Migron ; at Michmash he layeth up 
his baggage ; they are gone over the pass ; they have 


-taken up their lodging at Geba ; Ramah trembleth ; 


Gibeah of Saul is fled.... This very day shall he 
halt at Nob; he shaketh his hand at the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.’ No 
more vivid picture could be drawn of the devastating 
approach of a cruel enemy, coming nearer and nearer, 
until suddenly, almost at the very gates of the capital 
he would destroy, he is halted, and can only shake his 
fist in vanquished rage. But this passage would not 
have meant this to us had we not seen Nob,—and 
Zion only a mile away ! 


* * * * * 


At a pool by the roadside near the city a man sat 
bathing his weary feet in the refreshing coolness of 
the living water that was there. Washing the feet 
means much to one of the East who travels miles on 
foot, wearing only an open sandal or a light, low 
shoe. It is the first thing to be thought of at the end 
of a journey, or at the close of day. Back in the 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis, it was the courtesy 
which Abraham urged upon the three men whom he 
saw by the oaks of Mamre, as he sat in the tent door 
in the heat of the day : ‘‘ And when he saw them, he 
ran to meet them from the tent door, and bowed him- 
self to the earth, and said, . . . Let now a little water 
be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves."’ 
It was almost the last loving ministration of Jesus to 
his disciples, when, as their friend and servant, ‘‘ he 
poureth water into the bason, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded.’ And this glimpse of the 
roadside foot-washing just outside the city of David 
was only another proof of the unchanging East, 
another gleam of light from the Fifth Gospel. 

Into an olive grove a little northwest of the Da- 
mascus Gate, and not far from the Grotto of Jeremiah 
and the Place of a Skull, near which the great con- 
vention tent was pitched, we turned our horses’ 
heads, and found ourselves in camp for the last time, 
—not to strike our tents again for five days, when we 
should turn our faces to the coast and the West be- 
yond, For we had grown so fond of our cozy tents, 
with their comfortable cot-beds, and the health-giving 
nights in the open air, that we forty of the ‘‘ Damascus 
Rough Riders*’ had telegraphed ahead to Mr. Her- 
bert Clark, while we were up in Galilee, asking that 
we be permitted to live in our tents at Jerusalem in- 
stead of giving them up for the uncertain comforts of 
the Jerusalem hotels. We were grateful that our re- 
quest could be granted, and our only sorrow that day 
was that we must say good-by to our faithful horses. 
One by one they were unsaddled and led away, while 
cameras were busy catching last photographs of our 
four-footed friends. Shukrey was to stay by us until 
We should leave Jerusalem. 

There were a couple of hours left before sunset, and 
they were precious, for we should have scant enough 
time to see the city, with the great convention itself 
beginning the next day but one, and with Bethlehem, 
Jericho, the Dead Sea, and Gezer yet to visit, while 
the Grosser Kurfiirst was to steam out of Jaffa for the 
last time on the following Wednesday! Hebron, with 
the Cave of Machpelah, the tomb of Abraham, and 
the oak of Mamre, we of the Damascus party had 
regretfully to forego entirely. But none of us would 
have given up that wonderful ride from Damascus to 
Capernaum for it, so we were content. 

Friday afternoon is the time when the devout Jews 
turn toward the Wailing Place,—and this was Friday 
afternoon. On foot we passed down the dusty road- 
way from our olive-grove camp toward the city walls. 

There is probably no photograph of Jerusalem 
more familiar to Westerners than that of the Damascus 
Gate. I had known it for years,—and it is one’s 
first sight of the original of something which one 
has known in this way through a picture, for years, 
that is so impressive. There rose the old gateway 
before us ; time-stained, in dull browns and grays, 
( Continued on page 5917} 
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LESSON 5. OCTOBER 30. 
2 Kings 6 : 8-23. 





COMMON VERSION 


8 | Then the king of ~— warred against 
Israel, and took counsel with his servants, 
saying, In such and such a place sha// de my 
camp. 

9 And the man of God sent unto the king of 
Israel, saying, Beware that thou pass not such 
aplace ; for thither the Syrians are come down. 

to And the king of Israel sent to the place 
which the man of God told him and warned 
him of, and saved himself there, not once nor 
twice. 

11 Therefore the heart of the king of Syria 
was sore troubled for this thing ; and he called 
his servants, and said unto them, Will ye not 
shew me which of us is for the king of Israel ? 

12 And one of his servants said, None, my 
lord, O king: but Elisha, the prophet that zs 
in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words 
that thou speakest in thy bedchamber. f 

13 § And he said, Go and spy where he is, 
that I may send and fetch him, And it was 
told him, saying, Behold, Ae is in Dothan. 

14 Therefore sent he thither horses, and 
chariots, and a great host: and they came by 
night, and compassed the city about. 

15 And when the servant of the man of God 
was risen early, and gone forth, behold, a host 
compassed the city both with horses and 
chariots. And his servant said unto him, 
Alas, my master! how shall we do? 

16 And he answered, Fear not : for they that 
de with us ave more than they that de with them. 

17 And Elisha prayed, and said, LorD, I 
pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the LorD’ opened the eyes of the young 
man; and he saw: and, behold, the moun- 
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8 Now the king of Syria was warring against 
Israel ; and he took counsel with his servants, 
saying, In such and such a place shall be my 
1camp. g And the man of God sent unto the 
king of Israel, saying, Beware that thou pass 
not such a place; for thither the Syrians are 
coming down. 10 And the king of Israel sent 
to the place which the man of God told him 
and warned him of; and he saved himself 
there, not once nor twice. 11 And the heart 
of the king of Syria was sore troubled for this 
thing; and he called his servants, and said 
unto them, Will ye not show me which of us 
is for the king of Israel? 12 And one of his 
servants said, Nay, my lord, O king ; but Eli- 
sha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the 
king of Israel the words that thou speakest in 
thy bedchamber. 13 And he said, Go and 
see where he is, that I may send and fetch 
him. And it was told him, saying, Behold, 
he is in Dothan. 

14 Therefore sent he thither horses, and 
chariots, and a great host: and they came by 
night, and compassed the city about. 15 And 
when the *servant of the man of God was 
risen early, and gone forth, behold, a host 
with horses and chariots was round about the 
city. And his servant said unto him, Alas, 
my master! how shall we do? 16 And he 
answered, Fear not ; for they that are with us 
are more than they that are with them. 17 
And Elisha prayed, and said, Jehovah, I pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And 
Jehovah opened the eyes of the young man ; 
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tain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha. 

18 And when they came down to him, Eli- 
sha prayed unto the LoRD, and said, Smite 
this people, I pray thee, with blindness. And 
he smote them with blindness according to the 
word of Elisha. 

19 4 And Elisha said unto them, This és 
not the way, neither 7s this the city: follow 
me, and I will bring you to the man whom ye 
seek. But he led them to Samaria. 

20 And it came to pass, when they were 
come into Samaria, that Elisha said, Lorn, 
open the eyes of these men, that they may see. 
And the LorD opened their eyes, and they 
saw ; and, behold, ¢hey were in the midst of 
Samaria. 

2t And the king of Israel said unto Elisha, 
when he saw them, My father, shall I smite 
them ? shall I smite ¢hem ? 

22 And he answered, Thou shalt not smite 
them; wouldest thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and with 
thy bow ? set bread and water before them, 
that they may eat and drink, and go to their 
master. 

23 And he prepared great provision for 
them: and when they had eaten and drunk, 
he sent them away, and they went to their 
master. So the bands of Syria came no more 
into the land of Israel. 


ELISHA AT DOTHAN 


(Read 2 Kings, chaps. 6-9, and 13 : 14-21.) Memory verses: 15-17 
Golden Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psa. 34 : 7.* 
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and he saw: and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha. 18 And when they came down to 
him, Elisha prayed unto Jehovah, and said, 
Smite this * people, I pray thee, with blind- 
ness. And he smote them with blindness ac- 
cording to the word of Elisha. 19 And Elisha 
said unto them, This is not the way, neither 
is this the city: follow me, and I will bring 
you to the man whom ye seek. And he led 
them to Samaria. 

20 And it came to pass, when they were 
come into Samaria, that Elisha said, Jehovah, 
open the eyes of these men, that they may 
see. And Jehovah opened their eyes, and 
they saw ; and, behold, they were in the midst 
of Samaria. ar And the king of Israel said 
unto Elisha, when he saw them, My father, 
shall I smite them ? shall I smite them? 22 
And he answered, ‘Thou shalt not smite them : 
wouldest thou smite those whom thou hast 
taken captive with thy sword and with thy 
bow ? set bread and water before them, that 
they may eat and drink, and go to their mas- 
ter. 23 And he prepared great provision for 
them ; and when they had eaten and drunk, 
he sent them away, and they went to their 
master. And the bands of Syria came no 
more into the land of Israel. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them that fear him, 


and delivereth them. 


1 Or, encamping *%Or, minister % Heb. nation. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is a right way, and there is a wrong way, 
for the teacher to commence the home prepara- 
tion of alesson, The wrong way is to begin by 

reading ‘‘’The Lesson Pilot,”’ or any other lesson 
article in The Sunday Schooi Times or elsewhere. 
The right way is to begin by reading the Bible,—not 
confining one’s reading to the dozen or more verses 
of the lesson itself, but reading at least an entire 
chapter, perhaps more. 

For instance, upon turning this week to the ‘‘ Les- 
son Calendar” on the first page of The Sunday 
School Times, it is seen that while last week’slesson 
ended at the 14th verse of 2 Kings 5, this week's 
lesson begins at 2 Kings 6: 8, and next week's les- 
son begins at 2 Kings 11:1. Between the lessons of 
last week and next week, therefore, there occur five 
and a half chapters of important material, of which 
this week’s lesson takes in only sixteen verses. The 
teacher cannot have as correct and intelligible a 
grasp of the situation described in these sixteen 
verses unless the material preceding and following 
has been read. And if it is all read at a sitting, the 
impression produced is worth a great deal more than 
if it is read in instalments. 

After this first reading of the Bible section in- 
volved, the second step should be to read again the 
verses comprising the lesson proper, by themselves, 
and the impressions and thoughts that occur to one 
on this reading should be noted on a slip of paper. 
These first thoughts are worth more to you than are 
Dr. McLaren's, or Dr. Dunning’s, or the Editor's, 
for they are yours, as no other man’s can be. You 
may revise them or even discard them later, in view 
of new light that you get from further study and 
other writers. But you are far better equipped by 
getting your first impressions of the lesson and its 
iruths at first-hand, instead of at second-hand. 

A good third step is then to read carefully Pro- 
tessor Beecher’s opening paragraphs under the head- 
ing ‘* How to Locate This Lesson.” This week, for 
example, you will find that he throws interesting light 
on the whole period, and gives you such a bird's-eye 
view as only a historical scholar can furnish. 

Now, and only now, you are ready to plunge into 
the work of the various lesson writers. Probably no 
two teachers use The Sunday School Times in ex- 
actly the same way ; nor is it intended that they 
should. There is a bill of fare here which offers a 
wide range to choose from. ‘‘ The Pilot” each week 
purposes to assist the teacher in working out a defi- 
nite plan for the teaching of the lesson in the class, 
and calls attention to some of the best suggestions 
made by the other lesson articles in the same issue 
of the Times. After the three introductory steps 
already mentioned, the teacher can, if desired, then 
tollow the suggestions in ‘‘ The Pilot,” step by step, 
and in so doing draw upon most of the other lesson 
articles. But bear in mind that the Bible is the text- 
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book, not The Sunday School Times, and that your 
own original study of the Bible lesson is worth more 
to you than all the suggestions of all the lesson wri- 
ters in The Sunday School Times put together. 


* * * ~ * 


Suppose a sick man should call in a physician and 
say: ‘‘ Doctor, I need your help, and I trust you im- 
plicitly,—but I can’t take your medicine.” Suppose 
a soldier should enlist in the army, in time of war, 
and say to his sergeant or captain: ‘‘ 1 am ready to 
serve my country and be a good soldier,—but I can’t 
take your orders.” Absurd, you say? Is it any 
more so than you and I often are? Men used to do 
that sort of thing a few thousand years ago, and they 
are still doing it to-day. 

After stimulating your pupils’ interest and com- 
ment in this way, the suggestions of Dr. Dunning’s 
opening paragraph will make an admirable — 
ning, in class, for the incident that is before us. You 
can make the story vivid indeed, with the material 
that the Bible suggests. If you think best, Elisha’s 
readiness to help his friends in even what might be 
called trivial matters can be well illustrated by the 
incident of the ax-head described in the opening 
verses of 2 Kings 6. And he had the same readiness 








to help his king and his nation as he had to help a 
wood-chopper. 

Do you think that Elisha gained his knowledge of 
the country and of the Syrians simply by sitting still 
at home and waiting for God to tell him things ? 
Does not every indication point rather to the fact 


that he was a man who lived very thorou hly ie the 
werld ef whith lic was a pait, chat uc ulingied con- 


stantly with men, that he knew his country, and his 
enemies’ country and customs,—in other words, that 
he was an alert, energetic, whole-souled man of red 
blood, a student of men and affairs, who lived and 
worked as though everything depended on himself, 
and trusted as though everything depended on Jeho- 
vah? Dean Sanders’ lesson title this week is a 
significant one,—‘‘ The Watchman of Israel;" and 
his opening pre * & suggests this side of Elisha’s 
personality, as does also Dr. McLaren’s opening 
paragraph. Revelations rarely come to the man 
who does not work for them. 

The king of Syria’s fear of an enemy at court was 
not without reason. Mrs. Howie's first paragraph 
cites interesting cases of.this, out of the past and the 
present. 

In spite of Elisha’s servant’s knowledge of Jeho- 
vah and his constant care of Elisha, and the super- 
natural manifestations of power in Elisha’s behalf, 
that morning when they saw the gleaming hosts of 
the enemy surrounding them the servant cried out— 
‘** Doctor, I trust you, but I can’t take your medi- 
cine!"" It was just the way we all do, as Dr. Dun- 
ning well shows in his third paragraph. Is it any 
wonder that one who sees only the enemy is utterly 
discouraged ? Look at Dr. McLaren’s third para- 


graph. 

ow notice what happened. God did not send as- 
sistance : it was there all the time. He simply let 
the servant see things as they really were, instead 
of as he untrustingly supposed they were. This dis- 
tinction is brought out by Dr. McLaren in his fifth 
paragraph. ‘‘ God's sky” went along with them the 
whole time, as the little fellow so beautifully put it 
in trying to comfort his mother (Dr. Banks’ opening 
paragraph). What should we see about us all the 
time if our eyes were really opened? Dr. Goss, in 
his last paragraph, suggests some of the boundless 
possibilities of this. Row can we have the vision 
that sees God's resources in times of crisis? Dr. 
Dunning gives the answer, in his fifth paragraph. 

Were the hosts of Syria smitten with total physical 
blindness, or not? Read Dr. McLaren's sixth para- 
graph before you make up your mind on this. 

Of course the question of the lie will come up in 
your class. Not Elisha’s lie, for he told none, but 
the lie in general. The line of right and wrong here 
is simple and clean cut. The Devil is the Father of 
Lies ; God is the Father of Truth. It is always 
wrong to lie, no matter what the motive or the end. 
When one ‘*‘ must” lie to accomplish good. one says 
in effect ‘‘God is powerless now to help me; I must 
turn from him to the Father of Lies." But conceal- 
ment of the truth is not necessarily a lie, and may be 
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aduty. Professor Beecher shows clearly, in his com- 
ments on verse 19, that. Elisha not only told no lie, 
but did not have even any temptation to lie under 
the circumstances. 

The unexpected action of Elisha when he had his 
nation’s enemies at his mercy is a beautiful close, 
and is a forecasting of the Christ spirit ow | men 
that is refreshing in those sanguinary Old Testa- 
ment records. Dr. Banks’ last illustration, of how 
the sheep were kept out of the field of grain, is an 
effective one, and Dr. McLaren's closing paragraph 
points the lesson of the conquest of gentleness. 

It pays to take the medicine of the Great Physi- 
cian. It pays to follow the orders of the Captain of 
our salvation. We do not need the Bible records to 
prove this ; our own experience is even stronger tes- 
timony to us than the Bible. But the Bible and life 
and all the world agree on this. Why should we 
ever doubt it again? 

% 


They must be blinded indeed who think that God 
is blind to his servant's need. 


ae 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LISHA’S healing of Naaman and his refusal of a 
reward made a deep impression on the mind of 
the Syrian statesman (2 Kings 5: 15-19). If 

this impression had not been weakened through the 
conduct of Gehazi (5 : 20-24), it might have led to a 
change in the policy of Syria toward Israel. But 
there was nochange. In the years directly follow- 
ing the events of the last lesson, Shalmanezer was 
busy in distant countries. Ben-hadad took advant- 
age of this respite to engage in hostilities against 
Israel, at first in a series of raids (6: 8-10), and 
afterward in a more serious campaign (6 : 24 to 7 ; 20). 
From the latter his armies retired in a disastrous 
panic, under the delusion that Israel had succeeded 
in secretly forming an alliance of the neighboring 
kings against Syria. The lesson connects itself 
with the time when the raids were in progress. 
Time.— Perhaps 896 B.C. biblical, 845 B.C. Assyrian. 
Places.— Various localities in the land of Israel, 
especially Dothan, where Joseph’s brothers sold him 


ta ga into Fayot Gen. 37: 17). A little south of the 
plain of Esdraeion, and apout ten mules uortn of 


Samaria. The city was on a mound-like hill, with 
other hills in the vicinity. It is prominently men- 
tioned in the Apocryphal book of Judith. 

Persons.—Elisha and his servant, the Syrian sol- 
diers, Jehoram. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 8-10.—7he king of Syria; Ben-hadad, ac- 
cording to all indications.— Was warring: That 
the warring at this time consisted of predatory raids 
appears from verse 23 (comp. 5 : 2).—My encamping : 

his is the marginal rendering. ‘‘I will temporarily 
occupy such and such a place.”—7he man of God 
sent: A large part of the activities of the prophets 
was patriotic.— Zhe king of /srael: Jehoram, doubt- 
less.—Zhat thou pass not: He would be captured 
if he went that way. Or the meaning may be, 
‘*that thou neglect not.’"—Sent to the place: And 
found that the prophet’s warning was correct, and 
so avoided the place. Or, sent and occupied it in 
advance of the Syrians.— Not once nor twice: Many 
times. 

Verses 11-12.— Was sore troubled: It was aserious 
thing, the enemy having so much advance informa- 
tion.— But £/‘sha: His fame extends to Syria.— 7he 
a that is in Israel: They think of him as be- 
onging to the whole nation.— Zhe words that thou 
Speakest in thy bedchamber: Those that are most 
secret. 

Verses 13-14.—See where he is: Apparently Elisha 
has no fixed residence, but may be found wherever 
his presence is required by the business of the state, 
or by that of the prophetic communities.—And a 

reat host: This may mean ‘‘even a great host.” 

wift movement was required, and perhaps there 
was no infantry. 

Verses 15-17.—His servant said: We have no 
means of knowing whether this servant is the same 
with the ‘‘ minister” (see margin) mentioned earlier 
in the verse, or whether either of them was Gehazi. 
—Open his eyes, that he may see: The horses and 
fiery chariots were there, even when he could not see 
them.—Horses: Not ‘‘horsés of fire,” as in 2: 11. 

Verses 18-20.—At this point the narrative seems to 
imply that the Syrian forces demanded the surrender 
of Elisha, and that he went out to them.— 7hey came 
down to him: He went down from the city, and 
they came down from the neighboring height to 
meet him.—He smote them with blindness: The 
tables were now turned, and they were in Elisha’s 
power, instead of his being in theirs.—7zAis is not 
the wary etc.. It is not the way or the city in which 
you will accomplish the business you have in hand. 
As he has no object in deceiving them, it is gratuitous 
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so to fill out the sentence as to transform it into a 
fib.—/ wil/ bring you to the man whom ye seek: He 
kept his promise exactly. He was the man they 
sought, and he brought them to his own presence; 
but first he marched them ten miles, and made them 
an object lesson to Israel.—/ehovah opened their 
eyes, and... they were in the midst of Samaria: 
not be afraid to recognize the humor of this situa- 
tion. They saw how ridiculous they had made them- 
selves; before many spectators, in their unequal 
warfare against Jehovah. 
Verses 21-23.—The prophet sees to it that they are 
humanely treated, and the moral effect of the trans- 
action is that of a great victory of Israel over Syria. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 











Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course, 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week, These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
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own maps, using the maps that eo ay the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places that 
are suggested in this article week by week. The 
teacher can decide which she prefers to have the class 
do. To draw the map is preferable, but is just a little 
more difficult. The suggestions which are given in a 
leaflet accompanying each set of the Lesson Pictures 
tell how the pupil can draw the maps ; if the teacher 

refers not to have them attempt the drawing, she 
will disregard this and simply tell them where to 
write in the names of the places that are mentioned 
here week by week. The complete lesson map that 
usually appears in this department will be a good 
guide to the teacher, or the maps in her Bible will 
serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson V 


The three places referred to in this lesson have been 
already located: Damascus, the capital of Syria; Sa- 
maria, the capital of Israel; and Dothan, where Eliska 
was staying. Note on the map the route of the Syr- 
ians to Dothan, thence, led by Elisha, to Samaria, 
and then home to their own land. 

As with this lesson we leave the kingdom of Israel, 
let us take a review of what we have placed on the 
map. 

_ Bodies of water: Great Sea, Lake Merom, Lake 
Chinnereth, Salt Sea, river Jordan, river Arnen. 

2. Boundaries of Israel: Phoenicia ——- Tyre), 
Syria (capital, Damascus), Ammonites, Moab, Judah, 
the Great Sea. 

3. Mountains: Hermon, Lebanon, Carmel, Gilboa, 
Tabor, Ebal, Gerizim. 

4. Places in Israel: Samaria, Dothan, Shunem, 
Jericho, Bethel. 

Soutu Orance, N. J. 
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Men will show mercy to men as they know God's 
mercy to them. 
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Giving Sight and Making Blind 


By Alexander 


HE popular notion that a prophet was a religious 
teacher who foretold future events does not fit 
Elisha, of whose religious teaching we hear 

nothing, and of his predictions scarcely anything, 
but who is up tothe ears in ‘ politics,” and, as in this 
lesson, gives direction even about military matters. 
He was as good as a corps of scouts, and did not 
think that he was using his supernatural knowledge 
unworthily when he used it to penetrate the Syrian 
king’s strategy, nor his eae when, as 
the end of the lesson tells us, he used it to practise a 
ruse on the enemy, and march them prisoners into 
Samaria. Whatever other lessons are taught us 
here, do not let us miss the plain one, that God’s ser- 
vants are not to cultivate a cloistered religion, and 
let the world go to the Devil in its own way, but 
ought to bring their religion to bear on all their life 
as citizens, and to have something to say on national 

uestions and civic duties. The whole order of Old 

estament prophets protests against the modern no- 
tion that ‘‘ spiritual” men are to keep aloof from so- 
tial questions. ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,” and 
the salt must be well rubbed in if it is to save the 
meat from putrefying. It would be good for both if 
our Elishas were to our politicians whet the prophet 
was to this unnamed king of Israel. 

The two parts of this lesson,—the giving of a higher 
vision to the prophet’s attendant, and the blinding of 
the Syrian jeldiers,—-are linked together in that they 
are both concerned with the power of sight. We may 
regard them as setting forth the double effect of God’s 
message on men, and we can scarcely think of the two 

ictures,—of the young man gazing with rapt wonder 
into the flashing glories of the unseen world, and of 
the Syrians groping along the road to Samaria,— 
without remembering who it is that declared : ‘* For 
judgment am I come into this world, that they that 
4 not may see; and that they that see may become 
lind.” 

Turning to the first part of the incident, we note, 
first, the fearful soul that sees only the foes. No 
wonder that the “ young man” was terrified when he 
went out and saw the gleaming circle of steel flash- 
ing in the morning light, that had been silently 
drawn round the little ‘‘city” in the night. He saw 
it only too plainly, and he saw no more. The visible 
facts made it reasonable to fling all up as lost, and 
afforded no answer to his bewildered question, 
‘*How shall we do?” It often is so with us all, and 
God’s workers are often tempted to ask the same 


McLaren, D.D. 


question, when they begin to calculate resources, and 
to number foes and difficulties. Some of us are nat- 
urally more oppressed by the thought of the oppos- 
ing forces and our own feebleness than are others, 
but all of us, so long as we gaze only at the seen, 
must be weighed down by the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the ranked foes. The armies of Israel are 
still ‘‘ like two little flocks of kids” while the Syrians 
fill the country. 


But we note the prophet’s calm confidence. ‘‘ The 
that are with us are more than they that are wit 
them.” ‘‘ With us,” the young man might have said, 


‘**I see nobody with us but our two selves, and neither 
of us is worth much if it comes to fighting.” Whatis 
the plainest fact to the man of faith is a stark, starin 
paradox to the man of sense. The old maxim whic 
makes non-apparent things equivalent to non-exist- 
ent ones commends his entire approval. The only 
way to convince the young man that Elisha was 
speaking statistica] truth was to show him the unseen 
allies. 

So the prayer to open his eyes, and its answer, fol- 
low. Now it must be carefully noted that what was 
done was done to the young man only. The chariots 
and horses, of fire had been there before he saw 
them, and Elisha had seen them when he refused to 
be afraid of the Syrian force. No change passed on 
them. It was not that they were made visible to the 
youth, but that he was made percipient of them. Of 
course he ‘‘saw” them, not with the bodily eye, but 
with that ‘‘ inner eye,” which was opened in the con- 
dition of religious ‘‘ ecstasy,” to give to God's ser- 
vants the power of ‘‘seeing” the spiritual world, 
which is the real world. The great lessons to be 
learned are, that celestial defenders are ever round 
God’s servants, and that the open eye sees them. 
‘* The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him” is a permanent truth. The tense of 
that ‘‘encampeth” is the ‘eternal present.” And 
though we may not be lifted to that condition of pro- 
phetic ecstasy, we can attain by taith to see him who 
is invisible, and to be joyously aware of the heavenly 
hosts doing the commandments of the Lord of Hosts, 
and compassing us around as a wall of fire. These 
heavenly helpers take the shape which our momen- 
tary needs require. As when Jacob itched his camp 
in a lonely spot, his fears were stilled because he saw 
that other camp of celestial warriors circling round 
his poor defenses, so they wore the shape of chariots 
and horses of fire at Dothan; and to each of us they 
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will come in the very guise, and girt for the very 
service, which we most need by reason of trivial du- 
ties or great exigencies. They are Protean, being 
the bearers to our varied and ever varying needs of 
‘*the manifold grace of God.” 

The second part of this incident startles, both by 
the outré character of the miracle, and by the pur- 

se of it. As to the former, it seems renner | possi- 

le to suppose that a considerable number of blinded 
men, with horses and chariots, should be able to fol- 
low a leader over ten or twelve miles of road, or be 
willing to do so. We seem almost shut up to sup- 
pose that the ‘‘ blindness” was not entire, but that 
‘*their eyes were holden’’ that they should not rec- 
ognize Elisha, whilst yet they had the use of their 
sight in other respects, and were unconscious of any 
change having taken place. If they had all been 
blinded, in the full meaning of that word, in a mo- 
ment, confusion and panic would have made them 
quite incapable of such a march. And this sugges- 
tion is the more probable because the word ‘‘ blind” 
is used in common speech loosely to indicate failure 
to perceive plain facts. It is applied to errors of 
vision as well as to deprivation of vision. 

Elisha’s purpose was to teach the king of Israel and 
the Syrian ‘invaders a lesson in common,—that the 
sovereign way of conquest was gentleness, that love 
and brotherliness put out the flames of war, and that 
to smite an enemy left him an enemy still, or raised 
up avengers, but that to feed him and give him drink 
melted his heart and turned him into a friend. The 
outré miracle ends in an anticipation of Christian 
morality, which is like a sweet flower springing up 
amidst the blood and devastation of a battle-field. In- 
cidentally it shows Elisha’s authority over the king of 
Israel, but it shows something far more important,— 
namely, how his spirit had been touched to finer issues 
by his communion with God, and how he had begun 
to catch some glimpses, even so long before sunrise, 
of the light that was to flood the world. ‘Set bread 
and water before them, that they may eat and drink, 
and go to their master,” is a first draft of the perfect 
commandment, ‘‘I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies.” ‘* When they had eaten and drunk, he sent 
them away, and they went to their master. And the 
bands of Syria came no more into the land of Israel.” 
Of course they did not. What else would have put 
out the fire of hate, or guarded the land? 
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Men are feared when God its forgotten. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lig 
--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


" ND we CALLED HIS SERVANTS, AND SAID UNTO 
THEM, WILL YE NOT SHOW ME WHICH OF @s 
IS FOR THE KING OF IsRAEL ?"”—The greatest of 
Eastern monarchs finds his greatest trouble in trying 
to discover which of his friends are for his enemies, 
and the cost of his detective service bulks largest 
among the items of his expenditure. Did the king 
of Syria know of the parts Jonathan and Hushai 
acted at the courts and in the camps of Saul and 
Absalom a Sam. 20:9, 35-42; 2 Sam. 
1S : 34-37 ; 17: 16). hy not? Darius was betrayed 
by his own officers, and Herod the Great murdered his 
wife and sons because he thought they were among 
his secret enemies at his court. A correspondent 
of a modern successor of Ben-hadad in Syria wrote to 
him thus: * Sir Henry Layard has assured me that 
he has incontestable proofs that whilst your highness 
was in power, a certain individual who dined every 
evening at your table was in the pay of General 
Ignatieff, and repeated to the general every day all 
that you had said the night before” (‘‘ The Life of 
Midhat Pasha,” Murray, London, 1903). With such 
facts in sight, is it any wonder that the heart of the 
king of Syria was troubled, and he asked, ‘‘ Will ye 
not show me which of us is for the king of Israel ?”’ 
‘*WouLpEst THOU SMITE THOSE WHOM THOU HAST 
TAKEN CAPTIVE WITH THY SWORD AND WITH THY 
Bow ?”—Two Arabic versions read, respectively : 
‘‘Thou shalt not smite: thou shalt smite those 
whom thou hast captured with thy sword and with 
thy bow,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt not smite ; hast thou 
made them prisoners with thy sword and with thy 
bow that thou mayest smite them?” Either of these 
readings appears to have the advantage over both the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Version, for it 
makes the sense plain,—namely, when thou makest 
captives, thou mayest smite them, but these are not 
thy prisoners, therefore thou mayest not smite them. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class inthe lesson? Ten cents will pay fora qguar- 
ter’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

God’s Sky 
49 angel of Jehovah encampeth round about 

them that fear him, and delivereth them (Gol- 

den Text). A mother was very sad at remov- 
ing from a home which had become very dear to her. 
Her little boy noticed her sadness, and desired to say 
something that would cheer her heart. Suddenly 
his little face pressed against the carriage win- 
dow, brightening with a joyous discovery. ‘‘ Why, 
mother,” he cried, eagerly, ‘‘God’s sky is over us 
yet; it’s going all the way along with us!” The 
mother smiled. ‘‘Sure enough, dear, God’s sky is 
going with us wherever we go, and it will be with 
us always,” she answered, taking to her heart a 
deeper. comfort than the child could know. All 
earthly circumstances might change, but the divine 
care would camp about them. 


The Life-Belt 

The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Golden 
Text). A minister was crossing from Belfast to 
Fleetwood by steamer, when a severe storm arose. 
In various parts of the vessel a conspicuous notice 
was posted to the effect that a sufficient number of 
life-belts were on board, so that each passenger 
might be certain of having one. As the minister re- 
tired to rest in his cabin, he instinctively felt for the 
life-belt which had been provided for him, and, though 
the wind was howling, slept in peace because of the 
safeguard ready at hand. On returning home he 
told the story to his congregation, and it proved to 
be a great comfort to a woman who listened to him. 
Afterwards, as she lay dying, she sent for her pas- 
tor, and thanked him for the life-belt for her own 
soul to which his story had directed her. 


Not Afraid 


The angel of Jehovah encampeth, etc. ee 
Text). The Rev. Peter Thompson, a faithful mis- 
sionary in the East End of London, tells of a little 
boy who was sinking under the fell disease of small- 
pox. He was asked if he had any fear. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, stoutly, ‘‘I ain't afeared. They told me about 
gener an’ said as ow he loves the likes o’ me, an’ if 

was to die I should go an’ live wiv him.” And so 
he passed away in perfect peace. 


Cromwell*s Conversion 

And Jehovah opened the eyes of the young man ; 
and he saw (v.17). Speaking of Cromwell's conver- 
sion, Thomas Carlyle says: ‘‘It is profoundly inter- 
esting, very natural, this conversion as they well 
name it: this awakening of a great, true soul from 
the worldly slough to see into the awful truth of 
things; to see that Time and its shows all rest on 
eternity, and this poor earth of ours is the threshold 
either of heaven or hell.” 


Sin’s Deception 

And he smote them with blindness (v.18). In the 
northeast corner of the great Yellowstone Park there 
is a gloomy ravine which is known as the Death 
Gulch. At the foot of the mountain slopes there is a 
stream impregnated with sulphate of alumina, which 
is death to all animal life. A recent visitor saw a 
number of dead bears which had been killed by 
drinking the water. Sin has its death gulch, and 
how many men and women are first fascinated; and 
then killed by its fatal stream! It seems to invite; 
it means to blind and slay. 


Conquering by Kindness 

And he prepared great provision for them; and 
when they had eaten and drunk, he sent them away, 
and they went to their master. And the bands of 
Syria came no more into the land of Israel (vy. 23). 
I have heard of two farmers named Ladd and Pulsi- 
fer, whose farms adjoined each other. Mr. Pulsifer 
had a flock of sheep, and they had got a taste of a 
fine field of grain on Mr. Ladd’s farm, and they were 
continually breaking into the field and damaging the 

rain. Complaints were of no use, so one morning 

illiam Ladd said to his men, ‘Set the dogs on 
those sheep, and if that won’t keep them out, shoot 
them.” After he had said that, he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ That will never do. I had better try kind- 
ness.” So he countermanded the order, and rode 
over to see his neighbor about the troublesome 
sheep. ‘‘ Neighbor,” said he, ‘‘I have come to see 
about those sheep.” ‘‘ Yes,” Pulsifer replied, ‘I 
know. You are a pretty neighbor, and a rich man, 
too, and going to shoot a poor man’s sheep!” Then 
followed some hot angry words, but Ladd controlled 
his temper, and rontied. kindly, ‘‘I am sorry for it; 
but, neighbor, we may as well agree. It seems I 
have got to keep your sheep, and it won't do to let 
them eat all that grain; so I came over to say that, 
with your permission, I will take them into my own 
pasture, and I will keep them without expense to 
you all the season.” ulsifer looked confounded, 
and, when he found that Ladd was in earnest, said, 
‘The sheep shan't trouble you any more. When 
you talk about shooting, I can shoot as well as you; 
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but when you speak in that kind way, I can be kind 


too.” The sheep never bothered Ladd’s wheat any 
more, 
New York City. 
* 
Doubt is the parent of despair. 
<— 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


A** he took counsel with his servants (v. 8). 
Which was to his everlasting credit, for out of 
the mouth of babes, sucklings, and servants, 
God often speaks his deepest wali, This great 
religious genius took counsel with his servants; but 
how many servants will not even take counsel of 
masters! It is undoubtedly worse to take all advice 
than to take none; but whoever does not seek wisdom 
from those true oracles (the people who have lived 
and learned), will either make shipwreck or miss the 
haven. ‘* When all is done, the help of good counsel 
is that which setteth business straight,” is one of 
Bacon's wisest maxims. The great trouble is, that 
when we ask for advice, we secretly desire appro- 
bation. We regard the people who tell us to do what 
we want to do as philosophers, and the rest as fools. 
Now and then there may be a great character who 
depends exclusively on his own judgment; but the 
secrets of success with most of the remarkable men 
of history has been traceable to a coterie of good 
advisers. Lincoln was not his cabinet; but if he had 
not had the advice of those great men, how the world 
would have missed the white light that focussed on 
his mind from those many-colored mental rays. 

Beware that thou pass not such a place (v. 9). 
Show me the human being that does not need that 
advice! There are places which no man can pass 
with safety. When I was a little boy, there were 
cemeteries, haunted houses, yards surrounded b 
high hedges, bosky groves, dismal swamps, and all 
sorts of places that I wouldn’t have passed at nightfall 
for a million dollars. ‘To-day there are stores where 
they sell books, Oriental rugs, pictures, statues, and 
many other things that are far more dangerous! I 
know shop windows down town which women pass at 
their soul's peril! When you stop to think about it, 
raat driguer angt Ata Ran Re ty 
do men! Think of the men who cannot get past a 

l-room or gambling resort or café to save their 
souls! There are certain grocery stores and hay- 
lofts and street corners and vacant lots that are more 
dangerous to boys than pest houses, There is abso- 
lutely no possible safety except in avoiding them. 
‘‘ Beware that thou pass not such a place”’ ! 

Elisha... telleth... the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber (vy. 12). This must have 
been a startling piece of information. The king’s 
heart stood still, no doubt, for a single moment. Is 
there no place, not even a bedchamber, where the 
secrets of a life can be hid? None! The walls have 
ears—and tongues. Get hold of that fact, and bring 
it home to your soul. Do not flatter yourself for a 
single instant that you can cover up an evil deed or 
word or thought. All sins are seeds, and burying 
them is only planting them. It seems so easy to 
cover up a wrong! But the profoundest philosophers, 
the wealthiest souls, the most powerful monarchs, 
have all failed. They have built chambers under the 
ocean, and dug tunnels in the rocks, but their guilty 
secret has at last emerged. Men betray it; the spade 
uncovers it; rust devours its sheath; time, the great 
revealer, brings it forth to the light. The fear of 
being found out is not the noble motive for right 
living; but it is at least not ignoble, and the certainty 
that some voice will at last proclaim upon the house- 
top the words we speak in our bedchamber, possess 
a tremendously restraining power. 

And he saw: and, behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire(v.17). What should we 
see around us if God should suddenly endow us with 
the capacity to perceive the hidden world of being 
that certainly exists? No one doubts that there are 
things which we could perceive with our present 
senses, if they were stronger. Nor does any rational 
person doubt that there are myriads of things which 
we could perceive if we had other kinds of senses. 
What are they? Suppose we had radium eyes! 
a we had no eyes at all to obscure the vision 
of the soul! What stupendous wonders would be 
disclosed ? Would the mountains and plains, the 
rivers and forests and oceans, be full of horses and 
chariots? Should you see your departed loved ones 
hovering about you in the air? It seems treason to 
the marvelous universe in which the soul lives and 
the marvelous soul which lives in this universe to 
doubt the reality of such things or to live as if we 
were not in their presence. Suppose a blind person 
should insist upon doubting that there was light, or 
a deaf person that there was sound; could they live 
as nobly as though believing in them, and hoping for 
their future enjoyment? ou ask me, when the sun - 
rises, if I do not simply see a round disc of fire, 
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something like a guinea? Oh, no! I see an innu- 
merable company of the heavenly host, cxying. 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty.” 
Let's all try to live as if we saw them and heard 
them—for they are there! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


If He can trust us with his service, we can trust 
him with our safety. 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Man of God 


1. He has Knowledge : 

In such... a place... my camp (8). 

Words thou speakest. . . bedchamber (12). 
Friendship of Jehovah is with them (Psa. 25 : 14). 
Unto you... to know the mysteries (Matt. 13 : 11). 
All things... | have made known (John £5 : 15). 


2. He Loves and Helps his People, because they are God's 
People : 


Sent unto the king, ... Beware (9). 
For the sake . . . I will seek thy good (Psa. 122 : 9). 
If | forget thee, O Jerusalem (Psa. 137 : 5, 6). 
For Zion's sake . . . not hold my peace (Isa. 62 : 1). 
3. He is Fearless before Enemies : 

A great host.... Alas! ... Fear not (13-16). 
I will fear no evil ; . . . art with me (Psa. 23 : 4). 
In nothing affrighted by . . . adversaries (Phil. 1 : 28). 
Not a spirit of fearfulness (2 Tim. 1 : 7). 
4- He has the Insight of Paith : 

With us are more. ... Mountain was full (16, 17). 
Angel of Jehovah encampeth round (Psa. 34 : 7). 
My help cometh from Jehovah (Psa. tat : 1-3). 
My high tower, and my deliverer (Psa. 144: 1, 2). 
gs. He has Power in Prayer : 

Smite this people... with blindness (18). 
He will give thee the desires (Psa. 37 : 4). 
Mine enemies turn back... I call (Psa. 56 : 9-11). 
Shall believe ; . . . he shall have (Mark rt ; 23, 24). 
6. He has Mercy upon his Enemies : 

Jehovah, open the eyes of these men (19, 20). 

Not smite: ... set bread and water (21-23). 
The merciful man doeth good (Prov. 11 : 17). 
Blessed are the merciful (Matt. 5 : 7). 
Merciful. even as vour Father (Luke 6 : 35, 36). 


% 


They who have an alliance with God may bid 
defiance to all men. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Kings 6: 8-23 ....... 
‘Tuesday.—Psalm 125 . . .. ..... . . Whe circling arm 
Wednesday.—Psalm 27. . ‘ . Confidence in God 
‘Thursday.—Psalmgr. ........... .Asafe refuge 
Friday.—2 Chron. 32:1-8 . . . , io . . . God with us 
Saturday.— Romans 8 : 24-32... . .. . Who against us? 
Sunday.—Psalm 118: 1-14. ....... . . Fearless trust 


% 


. Elisha at Dothan 


Kindness may convert a foe into a friend. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ITH whom was Israel at war at this time ? 
Could the king of Syria prevail against the 
king of Israel? Why not? What did the 

Syrian king suspect because of these escapes of 
the Israelites ? hat did his servants tell him was 
the cause of Israel’s escapes? What plans did the 
king of Syria make on this account? In what city 
was Elisha and his servant? When the servant 
awoke one morning, what did he see that filled him 
with alarm? What did Elisha ask God to do for his 
servant? On this, what did Elisha's servant see ? 
Now put on the board the words Elisha knew many 





ELISHA GOD 

KNEW KNOWS 

MANY ALL 
THINGS 











tings. How would you feel if there was some one 
who knew all that you were going todo? Would it 
not make you stop and make up your mind that you 
had better not do some things that you want to do? 
Well, there is some one whe hes just this knowledge. 
He knows not only what you propose to do, but even 
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the very thoughts that .you think. Have some 
teacher here read Psalm 139: 1-4. Then have some 
other teacher read Ezekiel 11: 5,—‘‘I know the 
things that come unto your mind,” every one of them. 
Yes, it is true that God knows all our plans and all 
our inmost thoughts. Now put on the board the 
words God knows all things. Since this is so, we 
may well use the prayer of the psalmist, who says, 
‘*Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
and know my thoughts ; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing” (Psa. 139 : 23, 24). 
New York Ciry. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘‘ A mighty fortress is our God."’ Psalm 125 : 1-5. 

** Conquering now and to conquer." (185 : 1-4. 271% : 1-4.) 

‘* Simply trusting every day."’ Psalm ay: a . 

‘* Surrounded by unnumbered foes."’ (37: 1-8. 57: 4-5.) 
: eat 9 Psalm 91 : 1-16, 

** God is my strong salvation. (124: 1-11. 184: I-11.) 

“‘Who trusts in God, a strong Psaim 118 : 1-14. 


abode. (170: 1-10. 238 : I-10.) 
** Our God, our help in ages past."’ Psalm 54 : 1-7. 
** | will bless the Lord at all times.’’ (72:1, 2 12:1, 2.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Work: Stories about Prophets and Kings. 


General Thought: Many of God's Ways Are Un- 
known Until He Opens People’s Eyes to See 
Them. Prophets Were Men Whom God Per- 
mitted to See and Know Many Things Hidden 
from Cther People. 


The Lesson Story Mentions Several Things Made 
Known to the Prophet Elisha—Especially God’s 
Care in Time of Danger. 


The Lesson Teaching, as in the Golden Text, Shows 
God’s Ever-Watchful Care Over His Children. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Were you ever in a dark room, where you couldn't 
see a thing, until suddenly the lights were turned 
on, and everything became plain? One evening, at 
the World's Fair in St. Louis, we sat down to rest 
just at dark. Somebody said, ‘‘ There are beautiful 
flower-beds between these buildings ;" but we couldn't 
see them at all. Before long many rows of lights ap- 
nee en Ou Ut xicat buildings; then we saw such 
ovely plants and flowers! They had been there all 
the time, but were hidden from our eyes. What 
helped us to see them? Yes, the light. God has 
made many wonderful things in this world that we 
cannot see at all, because our eyes are not strong 
enough. Men have invented some wonderful ma- 
chines to help. people to see things that are too small 
or distant to be seen with our eyes; yet God sees and 
knows them every one. 

One beautiful evening this summer, I saw a crowd 
gathered about a man who was looking through a 
great tube toward the sky. He called it a telescope, 
and allowed his friends to look through it at the 
moon. We saw wonderful things we had never seen 
before. Perhaps you have looked through a spy- 
glass, or microscope, or magnif ing-glass, at some 
of God's wonderful works. The headlights on street- 
cars and engines, the searchlights on ships, etc., 
help people to see many hidden things. God can 
see everything, everywhere, by day and by night. 


** God is always near me 
In the darkest night ; 

He can see me just the same 
As by midday light.’’ 


Review and INTERVENING INCIDENTS. 
The Bible tells how God showed to men called 
oa eee things that were hidden from other people. 
lijah and Elisha were such men. Who wasthe leper 
who came from the land of Syria to the soomiet 
Elisha to be healed? As Naaman journeyed home 
again, welland happy, Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, felt 
sorry that Elisha had not accepted the presents 
Naaman offered, so he ran after him and told a lie,— 
that Elisha had company, and needed some of the 
resents. Naaman pone gave them, and Gehazi 
id them in his house. God showed Elisha what Ge- 
hazi had done, so when he came back and pretended 
that he hadn’t been away, Elisha told him all 
about it, and that God punished him with leprosy 
like Naaman’s. Gehazi had forgotten *‘Thou God 
seest me.” 


LEsson. 

After a while the king of Syria made ready to war 
against the king of Israel. (Point out these coun- 
tries.) Every time that he planned where to camp, 
and went to the place, he found that somebody had 
warned the king of Israel, just as if, when you played 
‘*hide and seek,” somebody told every time where 
you hid. 

The king of Syria was troubled, and couldn't un- 
derstand how it happened, so he called his servants, 
and said, ‘‘ Which of us is for the king of Israel?” 
The servants answered ‘‘None ; but Elisha, the 


prophet in Israel, knows and tells what you say and 
plan in your own house.” Who showed these things 
to Elisha? Yes, God. The king of Syria planned 
to catch Elisha, and found out that he was in Dothan. 
(Draw a few hills and the village.) So the king sent 
horses and chariots and a great army, who sur- 
rounded Dothan by night. Next morning, when 
Elisha's servant rose early and went out of doors, he 
saw the great army. y, but he was frightened ! 
and told Elisha, saying, ‘‘ How shall we do?” Eli- 
sha answered, quietly, ‘‘ Fear not ; for they that are 
with us are more than they that are with them.” He 
saw something which the servant didn’t see, so Eli- 
sha presse to God to *‘ Open his eyes, that he may 
see.” (Write Open Eyes.) Then he saw the whole 
mountain full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha. (Add Horses and Chariots.) When 
before had Elisha seen them? (Recall the parting 
from Elijah.) 

When the army came to take Elisha, he prayed 
twice, and Ged answered. (Read verses 18 to 20.) 
What did they see when their eyes were open? Sa- 
maria, and the king of Israel, who wanted to destroy 
them, but Elisha persuaded him to return good for 
evil by giving them food and water, and sending 
them home ; so ‘‘the bands of Syria came no more 
into the land of Israel.” 

Do you know why God showed such wonderful 
things to Elisha? cause he was a man of God, 
who loved and served him. Sing: ‘Serve him, 
serve him, all ye little children.” Elisha was not 
afraid to do right, for he knew ‘‘ The angel of the 
Lord ‘encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them.” God sends not only horses and 
chariots, but angels to care for his children. (Add 
Angels.) The Bible tells many times about angels 
sent by God to comfort and care for those who love 
him. (Recall the op visit to Elijah under the 
juniper tree.) One of the sweetest Bible promises is 
about God's angels and little children (Matt. 18 : 10): 
‘*In heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

Je cannot see as God sees, but we can ask him to 
open our eyes to see wonderful things in his Word 
and his world. 


** What shall I ask for my two eyes? 
Open them, Lord, to see in thy Word 
Wonderful things. 
Light them with love, dear Lord, from above.’’ 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out the capital of Syriaonthe map. Show 
how the Syrian bands would make raids at dif- 
ferent planes into the kingdom of Israel. Trace 

the path of the king’s hosts westward to Dothan, and 
the journey under the guidance of Elisha twelve 
miles south to the capital of Israel. With these out- 
lines before your pupils, lead them to tell what was 
going on in Damascus (v. 8) and in Samaria (vs. 9, 
10), again in Damascus (vs. 11-13), in Dothan (vs. 
14-19), and again.in Samaria (vs. 20-23). Make the 
story picturesque by describing the feelings of the 
different persons,—their surprise, chagrin, alarm, 
confidence in God, generosity to the captives, and 
their gratitude to their captors. 

The lesson is that God is always with those who 
trust him, to save and protect them. Point out how 

(Continued on page 589) 
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A Form of Investment that has Both Security and 
a High Rate of Interest to Recommend It 


First of all, we wish to state that the element of speculation is en- 
tirely removed from the investment that we offer. 

The foundation is a solid, sound, long-established business enter- 
prise. It is a growing, expanding, thriving business that has regularly 
declared a dividend of seven per cent on its preferred stock. There has 
never been a failure or a slump in the history of the Company. 


Established Fifty Years 


The Pennsylvania Soap Company has a record of over half a cen- 
tury of uninterrupted success. In offering to the public 2,500 shares of the 
seven per cent preferred stock at a par value of $100 per share, it is not 
seeking additional capital on which to conduct its business on the present 
basis. It does not need it. ‘The Company is now earning seven per cent 
for its present stockholders, and a careful reading of this page will clearly 
show its capability of doing as much for those who take advantage of this 
opportunity to acquire shares of the new stock. 


These are Facts 


The investment that we offer is 2,500 shares of the seven per cent 
preferred stock of The Pennsylvania Soap Company, at $100 share, par 
value. With each share of the preferred stock sold we will give as a 
bonus one share of the common stock, par value $25. 

The total value of the preferred shares offered is $250,000, which is 
fifty per cent of the amount which we have already invested in cash. 
In other words, we have invested $500,000 of our own money before 
asking a dollar of outside money, and the total amount of outside money 
that we ask for is but half of what we ourselves have put in this business. 

We have two large factories at most advantageous points of distribu- 
tion: one at Lancaster, Pa.; one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of orders at command. 
There is behind this business the cumulative force of fifty-five years’ unin- 
terrupted success. 

We have a highly efficient manufacturing system, a perfected sales 
department, and an effective advertising method. During the past year 
we have been pushing two of our three leading staples, and ave now arrang- 
ing to push the third. The two articles which we refer to are Miller’s 
Soap (made with naphtha) and Miller’s Powerine. 

Miller’s Soap is the only soap made by the old-fashioned, honest 
method of boiling, in which naphtha is introduced, All other naphtha soaps 
are cold mixed, imperfectly blended, and may be used only with cold water. 
Miller’s Soap may be used with either warm or cold water, giving it a great 
advantage over all others. We enable the retailer to sell a large cake for 
five cents. 

Miller’s Powerine is the perfect soap powder. It contains amYnonia 
combined with the soap bya secret process belonging to us. As to its popu- 
larity, there is only one soap powder that exceeds the sales of Miller’s Pow- 
erine, and that has been exploited a lifetime by a fortune in advertising. 
A big package of Miller’s Powerine retails for five cents. 

The third article is Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap. This 
soap is the production of a dermatologist who devoted the greater part of 
thirty years to its perfection. Though comparatively this is a twenty-five 
cent soap, our efficient manufacturing system enables us to produce it at a 
figure permitting it to be retailed at ten cents. When, as is our intention, 
this soap is brought to the attention of the women of the country through 





the high-class periodicals, we believe it will be a success of the same kind 
as Miller’s Soap and Powerine. 


We Manufacture Hundreds of Other Brands 


While these three products are, as we have said, our leading staples, 
we manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps and many perfumes to 
meet the demands of the retail drug and grocery trade, as well as many 
special brands for large department and chain stores, for hotels, railroads, etc. 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased more than fifty per ceni in 
one year, which growth is entirely due to prudent management, personal 
energy, and persistent, intelligent advertising. 

The advertising which we have done in New York City has brought 
letters from dealers in all the large cities east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Carolinas, urging advertising and organization for our products in 
their cities. So it will be readily seen that there already exists, in embryo, 


an enormous demand for our goods outside of our cultivated territory. 
ve uv nul ecu or walt mure capri tO prosecute our vusimess On 1 


present scale. What we do want this money for is to provide for the 
growth of our business. We have paid seven per cent on our present 
amount of stock with our present facilities. With increased facilities we 
can even more readily pay seven per cent on the increased amount of 
stock, because we can increase our production in more than direct ratio 
to the increase in stock. 


Better than Bank or Trust Fund 


If you deposit money in bank at two, three, or even four per cent, 
or if you are investing in ‘‘trust fund’’ securities, while this seven per 
cent opportunity is in sight, you do yourself an injustice, even without con- 
sidering the certainty of advance in price on The Pennsylvania Soap Com- 
pany’s stock. Accumulations on $100 at seven per cent in twenty years 
would be $387, as against $180 at three per cent. But in the bank at three 
per cent the value of the principal would remain stationary. 

We desire to distribute our stock among a large number of investors 
rather than to concentrate it among a few, for the reason that we believe 
every stockholder will be, in a sense, a salesman for our goods. We espe- 
cially solicit subscriptions of $100, $200, and up to $500. 

In event of stockholders wishing to sell, The Pennsylvania Soap 
Company will undertake the reselling of the stock at any time. 

We will send upon request a booklet giving full information about 
us, Our goods, and our proposition. 

We will also send, without charge, samples of Miller’s Soap, Mil- 
ler’s Powerine, and Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap, so that you 
may practically demonstrate the worth of these goods. 

Write or call upon us. In fact, we especially invite all pros- 
pective investors to cal upon us personally and see our great plant. If 
you cannot make a personal visit, we will be glad to send a representative 
to you. As to the financial standing of this company, we refer you to 
Dun, Bradstreet's, The Lancaster Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa.; The 
Union Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa. (Registrars of this stock). 


Address all communications to 


J. G. MILLER, Treasurer, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. - 
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Building Souls—Not Building Intellects 


AID Dr. John Potts at Denver: “I wish I could 
believe that the exodus at a certain age from 
Sunday-school is because the lessons are not difficu/t 
enough.” This keen comment from a veteran Sun- 
day-school leader puts the emphasis where every 
thoughtful worker knows it belongs: not on better 
lessons, but on better teaching. An untrained 
teacher is helpless with the finest tools in the world. 
The trained teacher alone can use his tools effectively. 
The best Sunday-school teachers and superintend- 
ents are longing for better teaching equipment in 
their schools. It is not an unimportant matter, then, 
that The Sunday School Times announces on this 
page: One of the leading educational experts of 
America is ready to help you to become a trained 
teacher. 


The Man and His Purpose 

You know Professor Brumbaugh’s record: chosen 
by President McKinley to create a new educational 
system for Porto Rico; filling the Chair of Pedagogy 
in one of the largost universities in our land,—the 
University of Pennsylvania; Chairman of the Sec- 
tion on General Religious Education at the epoch- 
making International Congress of Arts and Science 
held two weeks ago at ‘the St. Louis Exposition, a 
Congress which, as the successor of the famous 
World's Parliament of Religions of 1893, included 
such speakers as Simon Newcomb, Hugo Miinster- 
berg; James Bryce and Sir William Ramsay of Eng- 
land; Adolf Harnack, Otto Pfleiderer, and Karl Budde 
of Germany; Jean Réville of France, Hugo de Vries of 
Amsterdam, and scores of college presidents, pro- 
fessors, writers, and leaders of the world’s thought 
trom the civilized nations of the globe. 


up bis is the man whose brains, experienc, 
We tens y 


word HEART in capitals, and interpret it to mean 
Christian, Christ-filled heart. For Professor Brum- 
baugh does with his expert study of the laws of 
teaching what many another scientific pedagog 
fails todo. He galvanizes it with the electric touch 
ot character, and he says of it with conviction : ‘It 
profits nothing if it is not used to interpret the 
things of the higher life.” Building souls, not build- 
ing intellects, is what he insists is the purpose of all 
education; and he recognizes that the Sunday-school 
can go farther in this work than can the secular school. 
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What the new Teacher-Training 
Course in The Sunday School 
Times, conducted by Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, is in- 
tended to accomplish, and how 
it will be conducted. With a 
statement by Professor Brum- 
baugh himself. 








The Plan and Its Purpose 

Just what does Professor Brumbaugh propose to do 
for Sunday-school teachers, in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times? First, he will lift the curtain 
of uncertainty and general vagueness that hangs 
heavy in the minds of many as to just what Sunday- 
school teaching is. What is it to teach in the Sun- 
day-school? Is it to entertain our pupils? Is it to 
get them to memorize the books of the Bible and the 
Golden Text? Is it to give them facts in Bible his- 
tory and geography, or even to tell them why good 
men succeeded and bad men failed ? Surely not 
that only. But most of us would not find it easy to 
tell just what right Sunday-school teaching is. And 
it is pretty important that we should know. 

Professor Brumbaugh will try to make his first 
point so clear that every teacher who reads his words 
need never again be in doubt as to the ‘‘ platform.” 
He will tell what the aim of teaching is, and he will 
so contrast the ineffective, hit-or-miss methods of the 
untrained teacher with the steadily gaining, win- 
some, atteution-holding, character-training work of 
the equipped teacher, that—you'll find it hard to 
wait, week by week, for his next instalment to 
appear : 

In other words, Professor Brumbaugh is not going 
to write merely adou¢ teacher-training ; he is going to 
offer you a course in teacher-training. That course 
will be so clearly presented, step by step, that any in- 
dividual teacher, or class of teachers in a school, can 
enter upon it and become, through its completion, 
trained for this strategic work of the church. 


A Correspondence School of Teacher-Training 
Best of all, in order that you may have close per- 
sonal touch with the leader in this study, The Sunday 


School Times announces a CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
or TEACHER-TRAINING, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh in connection with his series in the Times. 
By the payment of a small fee, any subscriber of The 
Sunday School Times may become enrolled in this 
Correspondence School; follow the regularly pre- 
scribed lessons; have the privilege of writing to Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh and consulting him on any 
problem of actual teaching work in the class, or on 
questions that arise in one’s study of the course, re- 
ceiving his answers by mail; and finally, after passing 
an examination at the end of the course, may be en- 
titled to The Sunday School Times Teacher-Training 
Diploma, certifying to the holder’s having success- 
fully completed this course of study for teaching, 
and signed by Professor Brumbaugh and the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. 

You see this announcement is not of somithing 
vague and ‘‘in the air.” Neither Professor Brum- 
baugh nor the Editor has any thought that the 
last word is going to be spoken in this course on the 
subject of Sunday-school teacher-training. But it is 
the intention to offer the Sunday-school public of 
North America an opportunity in teacher-training 
that can be practically and helpfully acted upon by 
all who want something better than they now have. 


Bible Study Not Its Basis 

The course will be different from any course ever 
before published. /¢ wi// not be simply a course in 
adult Bible study. Whatever Bible study there is 
in it vill be merely incidental and illustrative. It 
may, i2rdeed, be feasible, to refer from time to time 
to the current International Lessons, and show how 
they snould be taught in accordance with the teach- 
ing principles under consideration. But bear in mind 
that no course in Bible study, no matter how well 
done, can teach the teacher how to teach. Professor 
Brumbaugh’s new course will hew close to the line of 
teacher-training, whatever else it does, and will leave 
Bible study as such to the other departments in the 
Times. 

The course will begin in the near future, not later 
than November. Watch coming issues of the Times 
for further announcements of new features. The 
editors will do everything in their power to bring its 
benefits within the reach of every Sunday-school in 
the land. 








A Message from Professor Brumbaugh 


‘THE Sunday-school as a religious agency is just now at 


a crisis. 


utilization of its splendid possibilities. 


gestions, made in good faith, for its better equipment. 
Those to whom the subject-matter seems most important 
are urging some reorganization of the materials of instruc- 


tion. 


above all else, are exhorting teachers to personal piety. 
Those to whom the training of young minds for their own 
interpretation of truth and individual purity of life seem 
the highest aim, are casting about for some activity that will 
give to the Sunday-school what it vitally needs,—a trained 


and equipped corps of teachers. 


to build souls, not intellects. 


Everywhere there is a demand for.a better 


Those to whom the power of example seems vital 


We are surely and speedily 
accepting the truth that the function of the Sunday-school is 
We want our youth to honor 


them : 
Many are the sug- 


WA 


C++, 


religious ideals, not by entertaining them, but by doing 
to set them up in the soul and live them forever. 

It is the purpose of this teacher-training course to point 
out the fundamental laws and processes by which power and 
insight, as well as mere knowledge, may arise in the human 
mind, and to apply this pedagogic guidance to the teacher 
in the Sunday-school. 


If we succeed to a degree in inform- 


ing, inspiring, directing teachers, we have by this process 
alone exalted the Sunday-school. 
to leave the issues with God. The aim is to train for God 
and the truth a great teaching force that they may build 
everywhere the childhood of the race into willing workers 
and loyal lovers of the true and the good. 


We can then well afford 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 


Who is 
MAcBETH ? 
The maker who 


isn’t afraid of his 


lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know fur comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
MacbETH, Pittsburgh. 


“A” CHRISTMAS — 
SERVICES 


New—Unusual—Charming 
Hail to the King 
The Day of Peace 
The Star of Rejoicing 
The Wonderful Child 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
Santa’s Prerogative ; 





Send 12 cents in 
stamps for samples 
of four, or 6 cents 
for two. 


25 cents the 


The Real, Santa Claus Poa 


The Old-Fashioned Santa 
Exercises and Recitations No. 3 
for Christmas, 25 cents the copy. 
Christmas Anthems 
for the choir. Send for returnable samples. 
Hall Mack Co. {2'3@,Aich Sy. Qu 


SANTA CLAUS’ ELECTION 








A new Christmas Cantata by the children’s favorite | 


cantata writer, Mr. Charles Gabri: It b: 
Mother Goose and a Mother Goose Delegation, The 
Shoe Family, Fai-ies, Brownies, and Santa Clans. 
Beautiful music, and dialogue of wit and humor. 
Sample mailed for 25 cents. 


FOLLOW THE STAR 


rings in 


cise by E. E. Hewitt and W. A. Post. 


for sample. 


THE CHRISTMAS.STORY 


A new Concert Exercise designed especially for use at 
the Sunday-schoo! hour on Lord’s Day, December 25, 
1904. By Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. Send 5 cents for 
sample. 


Send 5 cents 


Our Christmas catalogue of many good things for | 


Christmas mailed free for the asking. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 


528 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. | 





A NEW 
COMPOSER 


OF RARE ABILITY has written a 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE which you can- 
not afford to overlook. 
BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD,”’ five cents 
per copy by mail. 


Philadelphia : 1024 Arch St. 
John J. Hood Chittte:'st Michigan Ave. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Don’t overlook the entertainment arranged by Mari 
R. Hofer, entitled, 


The Christ Child in Art, Story, 

and Song ; or, The Children’s Messiah 
Price of the boek of music, 20 cents. 
highly instructive entertainment. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations 


An Jntqventing, entertainment for children, compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davis. Price, 25 cents. 





A unique and 


Circulars giving full description of the above enter- | 
tainments will be mailed to all inquirers by the Pub- 


lishers, 


Clayton F, Summy Co. 77° Ysbash Ave.» 





NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful services for schools, by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman. Stirring, inspiring, yet not 
dificult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 
cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 


osannas,”” 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 


(money refunded if book is returned in one week); 


per hundred. Specimen free. 
Write for catalogue of Christmas Anthems, Can- 
tatas, etc. 


Geibel and Lehman 


1226 Arch St., Phila. 





and of Paul (2 Tim. 4: 17, 18). 


and prophecy. 


preme and is caring for us. 





Ask for ** THE | 





| had instructed him (vs. 21-23). 


d. 
rois, with 245 other num- 
" our new hymn- 
30 cents per copy 
5 





17 E. 16 St.,New York 
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often and in what different ways this 
truth is taught—in song, asin the 
| Text, in the experiences of the patriarchs 


olden 


(Gen, 28 : 15-17), of the prophets, as in 


this story of Elisha, of ancient heroes 


(Dan. 3 : 26-28; 6 : 19-23); of Jesus (Matt. 
26 : 53), af the apostles (Luke 21 : 14-19), 
Like 
most of the lessons of this quarter, this 





one illustrates a truth taught in various 


ways throughout the Bible; and you 
will deepen its impression by tracing it 
through story, sermon, song, testimony, 


made known of spiritual vision : 
It is a Constant Necessity in Order 


to Know God. Spiritual vision is not | 


merely the conviction that God is su- 


sight of those who look to him in daily 
ra ne Fa The young friend of Elisha 
believed in Elisha’s God, and sought to 


obey him. He knew that his master | 


had received communications from God 


| to enable him to circumvent the plans of 


the king of Syria; but as soon as he saw 
that the king had caught his master in 
a trap, he cried out in despair (v. 15). 
We all can recall crises when we have 
realized the idance of an unseen, 
superior intelligence; but when we 
have been surprised by the sight of 
opposing forces, we have cried out as 
the young man did. We need the 
spiritual vision. 

It is Gained through Prayer. Elisha 
did not need to ask that the hosts of God 
should come to protect him in his hour 
of peril. They were always around him. 
He did not need to bring God before his 
servant; he only needed to get the young 
man’s eyes opened. His assurance to 
the young man that fiery horses and 
chariots were there would not have 
brought him to see them. Arguments 
would not have done this, but prayer 
did (v. 17). To make others see God we 
need to have confidence in him, to have 
their confidence, to know their time of 


| need, and to have power in prayer. 


It Gives Men Gpicviweet Pe—-- The 


| hosts of Syria were in plain view of the 
| young man. 


A bright and beautiful new Christmas Concert Exer- | answer to Elisha’s prayer he saw, above 


He feared them, but in 


and around and among them, the et 
symbols of Jehovah (Heb. 1: 7). Suc 


|a vision every worker for the kingdom 


needs to sustain his courage. Forces of 
evil are defiant and exultant. They 
break‘flown barriers which guarded the 
Sabbath. They thrust temptations of 
avarice and lust before the young. 
They stand forth in the forms of gam- 
bling, drinking, and vicious amuse- 
ments. They promise large rewards to 
the selfish. They command the ser- 
vice, not only of the weak and ignorant, 
but of shrewd and ablemen. Christians 
would abandon the battle against such 
foes, were it not for the ringing words 
of prophets, saying, ‘‘ Fear not; for they 


| that are with us are more than they that 


are with them,” and for the vision of 


mighty spiritual hosts where others see | 


only empty air. Great is the power of 
those who can say without 


‘* Fear not,”’ and can point out that there, 


right at hand, is the almighty God, and | 


there are his messengers. 
we can have only through constant 
prayer, keeping open, loving, obedient 
eyes on the providential care of God 
(Matt. 10 : 28-30). 


Blindness Sent by God May Lead Men | “ Divided Kingdom,” 373. 
| very little literature really worth read- 


to See. The Syrians, by being made 
blind, were made to see their mistake in 
supposing that they could outwit the 
prophet of Jehovah (v. 20), and they were 
made to see that their enemy was gen- 
erous towards them because Jehovah 
Some 
men seem to be able to discover God 


__|only through the overthrow of their 
| planr. 
| ants sometimes seem to be delayed and 


The plans of his willing serv- 


thwarted in order that they may so dis- 
cover him. Faith, calling to him in the 


5 | darkness, will find light and assurance 


of divine 
safety an 


Boston. 


wer which insures present 
leads to victory. 


b 


The hills cannot hold as many as the 3. The 


heavens. 


Then show what is here | 


Bt ie the te- | 9:3), the moral stay and inspiration of 


| ing reigns; truly ‘‘ the chariots of Israel 


- | be overestimated. 
altering, | 
| Philadelphia. 





For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Watchman of Israel 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings | 
6 to 8: 15; 9g: I-14; 13: 14-21). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

We can. fitly bring to a close these | 
studies of the work of the prophet Elisha 
by glancing at the narratives which ex- | 
hibit a new but important phase of his | 


| activity—a persistent usefulness of a/| 


scope but rarely gauged. Elisha, as 
Professor Smith has pointed out, was a 
ge border-man, an expert in camp | 
ife, ambush, and scouting, endow 
with er foresight and interested in 
social and national developments (8 : 7; 


his broken people during three distract- 


and the horsemen thereof.” 

How he earned the gratitude of his 
countrymen is nobly told in the stirring 
records of these chapters. Repeatedly 
(6: 9, 10) he gave them timely warning 
of impending attack, until the Syrian 
king, puzzled by continuous failures of 
his plans, accused his courtiers of trea- 
sonable action. Elisha’s courage never 
faltered, because he had the open vision 
which ever revealed the near presence 
of the heavenly forces (6: 16). At the 
extreme stages of gone depression 
he did not lose heart, but was a never- 
failing factor, making for the inspiriting 
of the broken people. Thus he brought 
his people through their years of de- 

ression, continually strengthening his 
eadership over them. 

The strength of his influence revealed 
itself in the revolution carried out 
through Jehu, the general of Joram. 
Elisha it was who selected this stern 
and simple warrior as the anointed de- 
stroyer of the polluted house of Ahab. 
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The revolution was quickly accom- 
plished, and with the manifest approval 
of army and people. To the prophet, its 


| significance was mainly religious. He | 
Aa.—i..2 a -4# - 4,--—-—-y ~--- ‘ 


tee ~-— 


also meant the uprooting of Baalism. 
The new king stood in his ignorant, 
half savage way for the supremacy of 
Israel's God. 

Elisha’s bequest to Israel was a sted- 
fast loyalty to Jehovah. In name at 
least, the people from his day on were 
staunch follewers of Jehovah. He also 


gave to his people a consciousness of the | 


abiding interest of Jehovah in every- 
day affairs. He was thus able to 


promote the development of a sound | 


religious consciousness, on which foun- 
dations the prophets of the next century 
were able to build. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERTAURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 


| Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 


and containing also 
conduct of a Senicr 


ractical suggestions on the 
ible Class. While only the 


| Bible and The Sunday School ‘limes are necessary to | 


follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advan- 


tage of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected | 
books bearing on the passages under study can hardly 
The leaflet will be sent for a two- | 


cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Kittel, 
‘* History of the Hebrews”’ (II), 278-280, 
gives him more honor, as does Kent, 
There is 


ing about Elisha. Farrar’s ‘Second 
Kings” in the Expositors’ Bible series 
is the most useful commentary. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Dis- 
CUSSION, 

To be allotted im advance, by the leader, for care- 
fal consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Elisha as a Patriot. (1.) 1s it in- 
con 
as keeping ward and watch over the 
borders? (2.) What was the secret of 
his courage and confidence ? 


| 2. “The Chariot of Israel and the | 
| Horsemen Thereof.” (3.) Why was Eli- 


| sha equal to a troop, and in what sense ? 
| (4.) as there special need, during his 
| life as a prophet, for such services as he 
rendered the nation ? 


( Continued on next page) 





A Good Salad 


Everything depends 
on the ingredients, 
and more on _ the 
Vinegar than any 
other one thing. 


Heinz Pure Malt 
VINEGAR 


is a salad vinegar. It 
will make the differ- 
ence between a good 
and bad salad. 

It is unfortunate 
that some salad-lov- 
ers do not know 
Heinz Malt Vine- 
gar. Our “ Vinegar 
booklet” tells why it 
is better than cider 
vinegar for table use. 
Free on request. 
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CHRIST Staviees. 


ByG CTULUAH 

ORCHESTRATED 
A 
“ORCHESTRATEO 
ALL NEW 
FOR 1904 


TULLAR MEREDITHG 


FROM THE PEARLY GATES 


THE CHRISTMAS KIN 
THE GIFT OF LOVE~ 


lO CENTS 


QHE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NFVER Grow OLD. 


ONE-HALF OLD SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW, 


Devotional 


ree famows c: 


iy th: omposers, - 
Doane, 1 -~ 

It will be of interest to note the very | 356 pages, cloth, $25 
uch power | unfavorable opinion of Elisha expressed |4 
| by such a writer as Cornill, ‘‘ History of 
| the People of Israel,” 108-112. 


per 100 ; 3@c. eack by mall. 
for examination will be mailed on request. 
publisheys of the famous “ Gespel B ad 
CO., Kew York and 


returnabie c 
Published by 











Christmas Services 


TEN in stamps, with your name and ad- 


dress, will bring complete sample 
CENTS 


packet containing our two new 
sides our 96- 


services and our pew cantata, be- 
cards, dainty calendars, handsome booklets, novel 





Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
candy boxes, etc. MAC CALLA & CO.., Inc., 
249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











uous to think of the great prophet | 


Vision at Dothan. (5.) Was | DE&gRee BIBLE COURSE AT HOME. 
| Christian College, Oskaloosa, lo 


By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 

The: °o all biblicas 

Palestine segraphy, contain all socent 
Western Asia Socoverias, and are accepted 
Egypt and Sinai authority. Can 


large rooms. Special terms 


St. Paul's Travels ; for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS. Oxford, Ohio 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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“Timemakers and Timekeepers,” 
an illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN: NATIONAL WATGH Co,, ELGIN, ILL. 








‘THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Re vised 


tation “of the Hoty 
tongue. Phe ntertos 


Besides publishing the 
American Standard Revised 
Bible in a large variety of 
sizes and bindings, we also 
publish about 400 styles of 
the King James Version. 


Thomas 
















Bible 


“The S 
lich gpeaking world.’’— 
mes. 


Published 
styles, prices 35c, to $12. 
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Complete Catalogue alone, 15¢. to $2.50. 


by all booksellers 
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his vision of the heavenly hosts an im- 
possible vision for to-day? (6.) Was it 
real in the same sense that it would be 
now? (7.) If Elisha was justified in 
| treating the — generously, why 
was Ahab condemned (I ings 20: 30- 


n 
4. Elisha's Place in Wistory. (8.) 
Compare him with Elijah. Was he in- 
ferior? (9.) What did he achieve for his 
country? (10.) Could Elijah’s work have 
been permanent unless such a one as 
Elisha lived ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
| leader. | 

Brave, far-sighted, God-knowing souis 
| are indeed the mainstay of every land. 
| God needs varieties of men to accom- 
plish his will. He does not use one 
mold. 


| Yave University. 
| % 
Faithful friends make hearty foes. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











October 30, 1904. Topic: 
Reacts Upon Me. (Prov. 3:9, 10; 
2 Cor. 9: 6-11.) 


How Giving 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Earthly and 
(1 Tim. 6: 


heavenly treasure 
17-19) 


TUES. Re, - increases (Prov. 
: 24, 25 
WED. walivastientog, “blessings (Mal. 3: 
10-12). 
THURS.—Giving and receiving (Luke 6 : 
30-38). ‘ 
Fr1.—Christ's example (2 Cor. 8 : 7-9). 


SaT.—Loving and giving (1 John 3 : 17-20). 








OCTOBER 15, 1904 








MOTHER AND CHILD 


Scott’s Emulsion is cod 
liver oi: made almost as 
palatable as milk. It is easy 


and soothing to the weak 
stomach; it checks the ten- 
dencies of children toward 
thinness. 

Scott's Emulsion gives 
strength to weak mothers be- 
cause it creates healthy flesh 
and new blood. 
Nursing mothers will find 
special value in Scott’s 
Emulsion because it insures 
a flow of rich, nourishing 
milk for the baby. More and 
better than a medicine; 
Scott’s Emulsion is a food. 


- 
a 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 





Relieves pain, reduces —, checks 
severe bleeding, by the use of 


PONDS EXTRACT 


I led bottles under wra; 
erie ~~ pt no Substitute. buff — 


a tiatnio Oo. on three prizes of $25, $15 and - 
$10 r ad. =o to the three ms sending, on or be- 
mber Ist, 1904, the Bumber of words 
whieh yme with ‘ * Briract.” pa 
%6 Fifth Ave., New York. 














to feel some sense of. sacrifice, and to 





Quote Old Testament teaching about giving. 
enone Christ's teachings about giving. 





riched you. 
‘* [T IS more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’ This plain declaration 
| of Paul's has never been accepted 
either by the church or by the world. 
Both persist in believing that the blessed 
thing is to get and keep. And yet any 
one can test Paul’s view, and every one 
who tests it will find that it is true. 

It is more blessed because it enriches 
our love. Giving is the expression of 
love. God so loved that he gave. 
Herein is love, that God loved and 
gave. And just as the use of muscles 
strengthens them, so the practise of the 

ace of love through giving strengthens 
it. To be a giver is to have one’s sy 
pathies enlarged, one’s heart expan ed. 























PILGRIMS OF THE STAR Se 
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NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


wo primary services, 5 cents each, or the two for 8 cents. 
Send 8 cents for three Primary Motion Songs, or 12 cents for six. 
IMPORTANT.—We can send twelve services sats pe different publishers for examination ; 
turn those not wanted in fifteen days, 
school must be given in ordering samples. 


you may re- 


‘The name of your Sunday- 


ress, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


< 
It is more blessed because it brings 
us into closer accord with the character 
of God. He is the great giver. He 
gives rain on all, and blessings without 
number or bound. Whoever wishes to 
be like God must be a giver. And who- 














like God, for God is love. 











How to Raise Honey. 























cake. 
- have ever 








<a society, which 
a, will receive a large 
cake of “Statneff free of cha 
(enclose nine ae in stamps to cover 
an, whereby money can be 
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raised A. ~F- wi 
sending her name and 
there are cash prizes t. - to 
societies who are most successful. 
moves stains and cleans and 
cleanable and polishabie, ene Sone 
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BD. M. STEWARD mre. co., 
Established 18 
118 Steward Square, 





Chattanooga, Tena. 





It is more blessed because it makes 





FREE) 


ai peare’s heroines. 


10 Beautiful Pictures | 


‘ou do not own a 
ional ete set of Shakes- 
peare, or if you own one 
that is not thoroughly | 
up-to-date and satisfac- 
tory, we will send you 
on request ten beautiful 
pictures of Shakes- 
These 
pictures are printed in 
chlavs on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. 

‘hey are most appropriate for traming or decorative | 
ice of the collection at art 
We make this offer to enable us to 
send you information about our new edition of Shakes- 
are, the best ever published at a moderate price. 
writing enclose 10 cents (silver or stamps) to pay 


od. ht and wra ping : fee A ron are not satis- 


i, A. ERSITY SO- 
ew York 


us free. Not to give is to become nar- 
|rowed and confined. We come to be 


| possessors of our wealth, and it pos- | 


|sesses us. The men who do not know 
|how to give lose their real liberty. 
There are rich men who do not give 
| anything, who do not know how, who 
|cling to every dollar; and there are 
|men who are not rich who have the 
same spirit. They live in a real slav- 
|ery. But those who learn early how to 
| give, enjoy the blessing of the free pos- 
| session of what they have, and are able 
| to give as they please. 


< 
It is more blessed because it gives life 
the keenest pleasure. It enables us to 
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gold-mine, intensely sate foteresting 
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Bound in cloth, and sent 
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Gospel 


All 
A gute 


be helpful, to do nice things, to aid 
those who are in need. Those who do 


the best that there is in life. To see | 
others made glad through our agency, 





ive experiences in which giving has en- 


cenenili 


know that through it others have what 
otherwise they would lack,—1life has no 
sweeter joys than these. 

It is more blessed, because, as a sim- 





ever gives with a loving heart is in this’ 





not know these pleasures have missed | 





ple matter of’ fact, it makes us ‘richer 
than to withhold. The merchant who 
advertises most has most trade. . The 
capitalist who invests most has largest 
returns. .The Christian who gives most 
receives most. It is not always so in 
kind, doubtless. But it is so asa rule. 
He that sows bountifully reaps bounti- 
fully. But even if giving does not re- 
ceive its recompense in kind, it receives 
it in better kind. The liberal soul is 
made fat. He is well rewarded who 

ives money and gets a nobler, more 

hristlike character. 

5 4 

‘*It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” If we look again, we see that 
this was not Paul’s saying, but that he 
recalls it as one of the sayings of Jesus. 
It is the only saying of jecus' recorded 
in the New Testament outside of the 
Gospels. It is significant that this 
should be the one word of the Saviour's 
outside of the Evangelists. This is the 
gospel—the gladness of giving. 


We must begin to give as children if 
we would give with fulness of blessing 
when we are grown. 

Not to give is to rob, not to enrich, 
ourselves. 

Here is the point where the noblest 
unselfishness and a true selfishness 
meet, where we get the best for our- 
selves by giving to others. 


os 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


October 18-20 
. October 18-20 


Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... 
Massachusetts, at Newton . 
Prince Edward Island, at 
Montague. . . « « October 18-20 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . . « October 19, 20 
Ontario, at Hamilton - » October 25-27 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . . . . October 25-27 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . . October 27, 28 
District of Columbia, at 
Washington 


, . November 1-2 
Connecticut, at Hartford . 


". November 8-10 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 





THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat aad goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly ened by the condition of the 
shelves, pa windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
_ the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 











“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent | 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 

One free copy addi- | 
Free Copies tional will be allowed | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
no to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
ow | for, unless by special Se te a , F | 

mough copies of any one issue of t a, eo 
enable all yy Be Sa school to examine will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SunpDAyY SCHOOL Tims Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In the Heart of the Holy Land 


(Continued from page 582) 


its battlements and narrow window-like 
| Openings above the entrance itself, 
through which came and went a stream 
| of humanity that turned back time to the 
| pages of the New Testament and the Old. 
We joined these wayfarers, and passed 
through the gates of Jerusalem, into 
Zion, till we could say with the Psalmist 


‘**Our feet are standing 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem.”’ 


Huddled close to an old wall, facing 
its rough stones, their heads bowed in 
grief and prayer, or reading from the 
Hebrew prayer-books they held in their 
hands, stood the Jews who had gathered 
at the Wailing Place to pour out their 
grief over the departed glory of Zion. 
Here, as in that funeral scene on the hill 
of Jezreel, we could not but be impressed 
by the genuineness, even the agony, of the 
grief shown on some of those pain-racked 
faces. Old women and gray-haired men 
stood before those stones in their sorrow, 
oblivious of those who watched them, 
kissing the cold wall that faced them, 
and saying over and over the words of 
their grief-stricken wail. Towards even- 
ing ‘‘a voice of wailing is heard out of 
Zion,’’ and the following litany is 
chanted : 


Leader: For the palace that lies desolate :-— 
Response : We sit in solitude and mourn. 

L. For the palace that is destroyed :—R. We 
sit, etc. 

L. For the walls that are overthrown :—R. 
We sit, etc. 


L. For our majesty that is departed :—R. We 
sit, ete. 


L. For our great men who lie dead:—R. We 
sit, etc, 

L. For the precious stones that are burned :— 
R. We sit, etc. 


L. For the priests who have stumbled :—R. 
We sit, ete. 


L. For our kings who have despised Him :— 
R. We sit, ote. 
Another antiphon is as follows : 


Leader: We pray Thee, have mercy on 
Zion /—Response : Gather the children of Je- 
rusalem. 

L. Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion/—R. 
Speak to the heart , ' 

L. May beauty and majesty surround Zion! 
—R. AA/ turn Thyself mercifully to Jerusalem. 

L. May the kingdom soon return to Zion! 
—R. Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 

L. May peace and joy abide with Zion/—R. 
— the branch (of Jesse) spring up at Jerusa- 
em. 

Standing near the Dung Gate of the 
City we looked across the Tyropzan Val- 
ley and saw, just back of a small fig-tree, 
‘¢ Robinson's Arch,’’ in the temple wall, 
It has been supposed that this arch was 
one end of a bridge leading from the 
Temple, on Mount Moriah, over the 
ravine to Solomon’s palace on Mount 
Zion. The theory has yet to be con- 
firmed by further explorations. 

In the courtyard of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, within its very precincts, 
we were importuned to purchase all man- 
ner of souvenirs and keepsakes, and were 
forcibly reminded of ‘‘them that sold 
and bought in the temple, .. . the tables 
of the money-changers, and the seats of 
them that sold the doves.’ The great 
church itself was a wearisome place, and 
a wonderful place. There were tapers 
and incense and gilt and tinsel ; and 
there was a Christ-worshiping reverence 
and adoration that lifted one out of this 
work-a-day world and brought one very 
close to the things above. Let him who 
would criticise what he does not like 
there make sure that his own life is as 
simple and Christ-fiked as that of the 
Russian pilgrims we passed on the road 
up in the borders of Judza, who were 
finding within these walls the Saviour 
for whom they sought. 





Other glimpses of Jerusalem will be given in 
the next letter, and the present series will be 


| concluded after the description of visits to 


Bethlehem, Jericho, and the Dead Sea. The 
World's Sunday-School Convention at Jeru- 
salem was described at length in The Sunday 
School Times of May 14 and 21.—C. G. T. 
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The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a dam 
quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 
Made by PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 











1854-1904 


WALTHAM WatTCcHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


If you want a watch that will last yo 
a life-time, that will keep accurate 
time and that will not cost too much, 
get a WALTHAM. 

In any case you fancy—gold, gold-filled 
or silver—but remember what counts 
in a watch is the movement. 


ASK TO SEE A “No, 820” OR “V” MOVEMENT 


“No. 820” wah 
For Men For Women 
‘ For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. | 

















**The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


[UST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 


with New Twentieth 
Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 

Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary. including Concordance, Sub- 


t Index, Glossary, Chronol. ies, 
armony, Botany, etc., under One 
phabet. 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 


A Notable Departure 











The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 


ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 











come out by the 
Corns roots ohen A-CORN 


SALVE is used. That's the only 


way to cure them. Safe, quick, 
sure; no pain, no danger of blood- 
poisoning. 1gc. at your druggist’s . 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


HF GERUINE MERELY BELL 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co.,Philadeiphia 
Boston and Providence ‘‘BY SEA” 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at 6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.”” Send for tour book. 
W.F. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


THE GREAT CHURCH < In ordering goods, or in making inquiry Loomrera> 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 


. k of Light and the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
ey 1. P. Fr ak. sst Pear! St., New York. | saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Jimes. 
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PPT a ee ee 

When he declared his soul was raptured, 

“Fo. | must feel your love is tried, ; 
Before I yield my heart as captured.” 


“See! Here above thy head I hold, 
‘Nabisco’ sweet, and all my treasure, . 
And you must tell me, lover bold, : at 
Which choice will give you keenest pleasure.” 4 ii Tn Mil \ 
“Fair one,” he cried, “here at thy feet, \ my i \ Ds } ; f 
"Tis hard to choose "twixt one and tother, ? ; . e \F 
So just to prove my taste is sweet, 
I'll eat the one, and keep the other.” 
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j , SUGAR 
Ae ” NAB | S C WAFERS 
thy Enthralling in their subtle flavor, they tempt beyond resistance those who love life’s sweetest joys. 
The flavors are Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla and Mint. 





FESTINO Another confection from the National Biscuit Company. Like an almond in appearance and 
flavor, with a shell that dissolves on your tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY 





